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8ST. PETER’S GATE. 


In the old days in Philadelphia, when Christ Church 
and St. Peter’s—the “‘ new church on the hill ’°—formed 
but one parish, they had a rector.and two assistants 
who were born and bred Philadelphians. The rector 
was the Rev. Jacob Duché, the assistants William White 
and Thomas Coombe. 

Mr. Duché had been educated in England, and was 
ordained by the Bishop of London upon the request of 
the vestry of Christ Church, of which his father was a 
member, for the express purpose of acting as assistant 
to Dr. Jenney, who was then the rector of the church, 


MOTHER CHURCH. 


The young fellow was full of the spirit 
of his day, and, as ‘‘ Junius,’’ had set 
all England to public letter-writing, 
Mr. Duché had not been very long at 
home before he, too, printed his ‘‘ Ob- 
servations on a Variety of Subjects, 
Literary, Moral and Religious,’’ de- 
scribing himself as ‘“‘a gentleman of 
foreign extraction,” and signing him- 
self ‘‘ Caspipina,’’ ‘“‘an ingenious acrostic,”’ 
which means “ Christ and St. Peter’s, in 
Philadelphia, in North America.’’ The 
title is now over a hundred years old, but 
it covers the subject of this paper, and by 
its very quaintness suggests the spirit of 
the early colonial days, and carries us back 
to the fashions and life of the days when 
“‘Christ and St. Peter’s’’ were growing 
into shape and influencing the history of 
| the city and the church. 
When we think of life in early Philadel- 
phia we recall William Penn and his group 
of Quaker friends, and the existence of a 
‘“‘Church party’? seems of little import- 
ance. To Penn himself it was at first a matter of 
friendly indifference, but it soon began to show itself as 
an agitating force, busy and active, and in the history 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States 
Christ Church stands as a mother, sending her children 
everywhere through the country, cheering them when 
at work and calling them back to her for counsel. In 
the history of the country she also has her place. Mr. 
Duché made the first prayer in Congress, Bishop White 
was the first chaplain, and Washington and many of his 
generals and statesmen worshipped within her walls. 
The day Independence was declared her bells were 
rung, the vestry struck out the name of the King from 
the liturgy and took his bust from the wall. Her rector, 
William White, was the first bishop of English conse- 
cration in the United States, and his first sermon in his 
new position was preached in St. Peter’s Church. In 
Christ Church was held the first General Convention 
of the Church; here our American prayer-book was 
adopted, and in the long years since 1694, when it was 
founded, what a line of bishops, of priests, of deacons, 
of communicants, of old and young, clergy and laity, 
has gone from these old walls! The bells have pealed 
for hundreds of weddings and tolled for as many fune- 
rals, and the babe who was baptized in its font, has been 
carried back in old age and laid before itsaltar, and then 
taken away to rest in its churchyard. There are few 
old families in the city who have not some link with the 
history of ‘‘ Caspipina,”” and how many churches and 
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missions in the country have 
looked to them when help 
was needed. 

When William Penn, in 
1682, came up the Delaware 
River he came with a well- 


settled plan. He had no 
vague ideas of flying some- 
where in a new world for 
refuge and prosperity. Other 
men filled with as much en- 
ergy and resolution had had 
less purpose, and had boldly 
pushed for foreign shores, 
making a home on the first 
spot to which Providence 
or chance led them. Penn 
looked much farther ahead, 
and had his plans made be- 
fore he started. He had 
selected a fair and fertile 
country and had secured a 
grant of it from the king, 
and meant, being provident 
and peaceful, as well as en- 
ergetic, to have his title rati- 
fied by the original owners. 
He had decided upon the 
names of his province and its 
future city, and the plan of 
the latter founded, it is said, 
on that of Babylon, lay clear and definite in his 
mind. Before his prophetic vision the forests disap- 
peared, and a ‘‘green country town, always whole- 
some,’’ embowered in gardens, peaceful and prosperous, 
“lay betwixt its rivers.’” He meant this city to be free 
to all good people, sober and of honest repute, but his 
first concern was, of course, for his own friends. It was 
to hold its gates open to all sects, but it was to be gov- 
erned by the Quakers, and all settlers were expected to 
agree with the spirit that should animate the laws and 
their working. The invitation Penn sent out was so 
broad and so enticing that he soon had the largest fol- 
lowing of any single leader into the New World, but 
he drew very few vagabonds and soldiers of fortune. It 
was a fair country he offered, but it was to be pervaded 
by law and order, and the conditions were not of advan- 
* tage to the free-lances. But with the Friends from 
London, and York, and Cheshire, and all parts of Eng- 
land, came also their neighbors and relations who were 
still Churchmen. These were not fleeing from persecu- 
tion, but were energetic, educated younger sons, and 
men of the middle class, who determined to secure better 
fortunes than England gave them. They soon became 
@ prosperous and influential element in the Pennsylva- 
nia colony, and, as was inevitable, became also a dis- 
turbing power. The Churchmen were law-abiding, but 
they were not Quakers, and they did not agree with 
many of the plans and usages of Penn’s administration, 
and they were very open on the subject. For some 
years, however, all went quietly enough. The forest 
was to be cleared away, homes built, communication 
established, and there was as much unity as industry. 
The Swedes had their church and the Friends their 
meeting-house, and it is likely the Church people went 
to either one or the other. Their own Church was very 
scantily represented in the colonies, and along the 
twelve hundred miles of sea-coast, dotted here and there 
with English settlements, were few ministers and fewer 
churches. The chaplain at the fort in New York tra- 
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veled about as he could, but in neither Pennsylvania, 
the Jerseys, New York or New England was there a 
resident clergyman. 

This condition of affairs was much talked about in 
certain circles, and in 1695 the Bishop of London sent 
the Rev. Mr, Clayton to Philadelphia, to do what was 
possible. When he came he did not find a large congre- 
gation, but he drew about fifty people together ; they 
held regular service, and at once began to build a little 
brick church on a lot of ground by a pond, where the 
ducks swam and the boys waded. ‘Blind Alice,” an 
ancient colored woman, often quoted by the early histo- 
rians, said that she could touch the roof with her hand, 
but this is considered something of an exaggeration, un- 
less the good lady grew very much shorter as she grew 
older. But, no matter how low the building was, it 
was considered very handsome and very much of an 
enterprise ; and before Mr. Clayton: died, two years 
after, his congregation had grown to seven hundred, 
and there are parishes to-day that cannot boast as 
much prosperity, and certainly not as quick growth! 
Many of these new members were converts from 
Quakerism, and this did not please the Penn party, and 
when, in 1700, Dr. Evan Evans came to take Mr. Clay- 
ton’s place, and entered upon his duties with keen- 
sighted and steady enthusiasm, the young Friends were 
forbidden to attend the services. They had flocked 
there full of curiosity, and the broad-brims had come 
off in church as they never did in meeting. Now when 
the edict went out that they should not enter the doors, 
they were not pleased. Amusements were not plenty 
in Philadelphia, and it was hard. to be deprived of this 
serious, if vain form. So then, being used to obeying 
the letter of the law, if not the spirit, they stood under 
the windows and listened, and by-and-by, conviction 
giving courage, how many must have entered the door 
and forever left the broad-brim hat behind! The coun- 
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8T. PETER’S. 


try Friends coming in to the market had their own 
curiosity about this new vanity, and were moved to go 
and see what it was like, and, behold, it was nothing 
new! What they heard was simply the old service 
familiar te.so many of them, and they liked it. It 
brought back memaries of their childhood, of England, 
and of the mothers whe had died content in the old 
faith ; and, as they listened to the prayers and chants 
they knew so well, but in which they now dared not 
join, old affections fought with new doctrines, and many 
‘went home disturbed and discontented, to return again 
and again to the little brick church and at last to come 
for baptism. This went on until new members were 
numbered by the hundreds, and Dr. Evans’ zeal grew 
stronger and stronger. He held service on Sunday and 
on holy days, on Wednesday and Friday, on market 
days, and at last, all through the week of Yearly Meet- 
ing when the Quakers from all around the country were 
in town. He wore a surplice, and William Penn wrote 
to James Logan that ‘‘ Governor Gookin has presented 
Parson Evans with two gaudy prayer-books as any in 
the Queen’s Chapel, and intends as fine a communion 
table also, both of which charms the Bishop of London 
as well as Parson Evans, whom I esteem.”’ 

In the midst of all this there came a reinforcement to 
the Church. The ‘‘ Venerable Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel in Foreign Parts,’’ just organized in 
London, sent George Keith over as a missionary, and in 

_all the country around no man was better known, better 
hated, better liked than George Keith. He had been 





the first Master of the Friends’ Public School in the 
city and a zealous follower of George Fox. Asa public 
Friend he had led many a meeting and written and 
spoken many an earnest word for his faith. After a 
time he began to have doubts, and to speak of them, 
and still having great influence, he led five hundred 
good Quakers out of meeting into a separate society 
which was called by its enemies ‘‘ The Keithian.”” He 
was excommunicated and was spoken of as ‘‘ an ill-con- 
ditioned, pestilent fellow,’? who gave a great deal of 
trouble. On the other hand, to make matters even, the 
history of the Church speaks of him as an able and zeal- 
ous. man, who gave great joy and satisfaction to the 
people. by returning in the character of a minister of 
the Church of England. . With him came the Rev. Mr. 
Talbot, who was afterward the rector of St. Mary’s, 
Burlington, N. J. These two missionaries traveled 
around the country, and, in 1704, there were six churches 
in and near Philadelphia. 

By this time the little building used by the Christ 
Church people was too small and they ordered thirty- 
seven thousand bricks from England and began to build 
around the old church, which lay like a kernel in a nut 
while the new walls went up, They had now a com- 


‘munion service, presented by Queen Anne, which is still 


in use, and two bells, both of which were afterward 
sent to St. Peter’s, but are now hung in Christ Church 
Hospital. When the time came to tear down the old 
church the congregation went down to ‘*Old Swedes’ ”’ 
and worshipped there with their Lutheran brethren. 
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Penn was now in England, considering whether he 
should transfer his province to the Crown, and the Gov- 
ernor in his place being a Churchman, built a pew in 
Christ Church, and then charged himself an annual 
rent of five pounds a year for it. The graveyard, Fifth 
and Arch, where the vestryman, Benjamin Franklin, 
was afterward buried, was bought, a library founded, 
and there was no lack of interest or enterprise. 

In the meantime there had arisen some complications 
in civil affairs, and the town was divided into two par- 
ties, one the ‘‘Penn government,” the other ‘the 
Church faction,’’ as the early historians are pleased to 
put it. The Quakers were loyal enough to England, but 
they ignored the King as far as they could. This was 
their own province, and, as long as they were peaceable 
and law-abiding, why should the powers at home bother 
them? The church people were restive under some of 
the Quaker rules, and longed for royal government, and 


‘ more than once sent petitions for it to the King, and 


this Penn naturally enough resented. Then there 
arose the question of a militia force. There were 
threats of invasion from Indians, and dreadful rumors 
of pirates from the Barbados who were sworn to sail 
up Delaware Bay and sack Philadelphia. Some of: the 
Quakers were in favor of a militia, and the Church 
party certainly was. The only question was, who 
should serve in it? The whole body of Quakers an- 
swered at once to this—they could not! An armed 
resistance was opposed to all their principles. ‘‘ But 
some one must serve,’’ replied the Church party. ‘‘Cer- 
tainly,”’ said the Quakers, ‘‘ and all of thee ought to do 
80, for it is not against thy religion.”” The Church people 
were not to be persuaded in this way. They were will- 
ing to drill and to fight, if there was need, but the other 
citizens must come also. They discussed this, and 


* James Logan and other Friends wrote to England about 


it, yet neither Quaker nor Churchman would yield, but, 
as neither Indian nor pirate appeared, the only harm 
done was in the dissension among the citizens. 

In 1727 the congregation again found itself too large 
for its building, and, tearing out the western end, they 
began to build the present church. They looked for- 
ward to the future and resolved on final and ample ac- 
commodations, but, unhappily, to accomplish their ob- 
ject, they mortgaged their present and the coming days 
together. The congregation subscribed again and again ; 
help came from England, Ireland and the Barbados, 
and in 1744, after many troubles with debts, the build- 
ing was finished. Then, in a few years, came the ques- 
tion of a steeple and chimes, and three hundred people 
at once subscribed to a fund for them. But it tooka 
great deal more money than this subscription amounted 
to, and the vestry met to consider what was best to be 
done. It: was decided to hold a lottery, and thirteen 
honest men and true, among them Benjamin Franklin 
and Jacob Duché, ‘‘ Caspipina’s ” father, were appointed 
trustees for the ‘‘ Philadelphia Steeple Lottery.”’ The 
scheme succeeded very well, but still there was not 
enough, and so a second one was ordered and the needed 
sum was at last completed, and, in 1754, the steeple, 
being all ready, the ship Myrtilla, Captain Budden, 
master, set sail from England, bringing a chime of eight 
bells, costing £560 7s. 8d. A workman came to hang 
them ; Captain Budden refused all payment for bringing 
them, and the whole town became greatly excited over 
this addition to its ‘‘credit, beauty and prosperity.’’ 
Every one wanted to hear the chimes, and it was or- 
dered they should be rung on market days, when the 
countrymen were in town. From Germantown and 
other villages the people would walk over’ the meadows 





and through the woods, until they were near enough to 
the city to hear the ringing and the chiming of the 
bells, and whenever the Myrtilla was sighted down the 
river the chimes welcomed and announced it. The first 
time they were tolled was for the wife of Governor An- 
thony Palmer, whose twenty-one children had all died 
of consumption, and, while the tolling was going on, a 
careless bell-ringer was caught in the ropes and killed ; 
and so some of the old Philadelphians were not sure that 
chimes were to be commended. 

Years after all this, the tenor bell, which weighed 
eighteen hundred pounds, was cracked, and, the story 
goes, the vestry tried here and there to replace it, but 
no foundry would promise to make another with just 
the same tone and weight, and so the vestry were in de- 
spair, until it occurred to them that they had best see if 
the old English foundry, where the bells were made, was 
stillin existence. Lester & Pack, the old partners, they 
found were dead long, long before, but the younger firm — 
sent back word that the old bell should be sent to them 
with the treble one to harmonize upon. They recast it, 
and when it came back—but not in the Myrtilla—and 
was hung in its place, it rang out perfectly true and in 
concord with the other bells. 

By this time, 1758, Philadelphia was a fair and estab- 
lished city. The bluffs still bordered the Delaware River, 
and green woods and fields ran back to the fine houses built 
on the Schuylkill. There were bridges over the creeks, 
and down in the city some paved streets. The houses 
had balconies and porches over the doorway, and here 
in the cool of the evening the fathers sat and talked of 
the town news ; the mothers compared experiences and 
complained of the apprentices who lived in their houses. 
Under the shade of the buttonwood and willow trees 
the young gentlemen and officers, who called themselves 
‘* Lunarians,’’ strolled up and down with bright young 
Churchwomen and coquettish Quaker girls. Before the 
constables went to bed they walked about to see if all 
was quiet, and here and there lanterns glimmed, light- 
ing some old citizen from his sober festivities. New 
York could be reached by John Butler’s stage coaches 
in three days, and stage vessels and wagons started once 
a week for Baltimore. 

There were few politicians in the town, and no party 
lines drawn by politics. Opposite the State House, 
Sixth and Chestnut, stood the ‘‘State House Inn,” 
built in 1693. It was still shaded by the great walnut 
trees that had stood there before the Welcome sailed 
from England, and on its porch William Penn had 
once sat to smoke his pipe. Here the lawyers, the 
plaintiffs and defendants would meet and dine, and back 
in the kitchen little bow-legged dogs ran around in a 
hollow cylinder and turned the jack for roasting the 
meat. It was easy enough to keep these little ‘‘ spit- 
dogs ’’ at work, but not so easy to call them to it. Once 
out of the cylinder away they would go, and when din- 
ner-time drew near the cooks flocked out of their kitch- 
ens and ran here and there gathering their frisky little 
dogs together. In the houses there were ten-plate 
stoves, and later on, in rich men’s parlors, the Franklin 
stove ; prudent women carried foot-stoves to church, 
and the most comfortable man was the Quaker, because 
in meeting he kept on his hat, as well as his great-coat. 
In the gardens were lilacs and roses, lilies, snowballs, 
pinks and tulips; and the housewives vied with each 
other in well-laden, symmetrical bushes of ‘‘ Jerusalem 
cherries. ”’ 

The Presbyterians and Baptists, the Methodists and 
other denominations now had their churches, and the 
Episcopalians in the southern part of the city felt they 
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needed another church. The Christ Church vestry was 
warmly interested in the scheme, and the “‘ proprieta- 
ries,”’ the sons of William Penn, and themselves Church- 
men—for Penn and his two wives were the only Friends 
in the family—gave a lot of ground between Third and 
Fourth and Pine and Lombard streets, and in 1758 St. 
Peter’s, as it now stands, was begun. It was at this 
time that the minister and wardens of Christ Church 
sent a petition to the Bishop of London asking that 
young Jacob Duché, then at Clare Hall, Cambridge, 
should be ordained and sent to his native parish, where, 
in consequence of a growing congregation and a new 
church, he was much needed. Long and wearisome 
were the correspondences between the colonial churches 
and the Bishop of London, and not unfrequent were 
their misunderstandings. The Church of England would 
not consent to give America a resident bishop, and an 
American candidate for holy orders sometimes had to 
‘cross the ocean twice, once to be ordained deacon and 
afterward priest. The Bishop of London appointed 
ministers to the various churches, and exercised a gene- 
ral episcopal supervision over them, without a personal 
acquaintance with their needs, and it was this reliance 
on the English 
Church which in 
after years gave 
color to the charge 
of disloyalty dur- 
ing the. Revolu- 
tion. But at this 
| 


time all went dee 
smoothly,andMr. =, - — ae 
Duché came home a. Nee 
ordained deacon | °*' 3 )agiph : 
and licensed to | Be Liat 
preach in Phila- xe" eat ; 
delphia. Thetwo | . OG 
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united. They had 
the same vestry 
and the same min- 
isters. The pew 
rents were equal, 
and their inter- 


Coombe and young William White appointed as assist- 
ants. The vestry was willing, but it had cost heavily 
to build St. Peter’s, and the revenues were not large. 
It was discussed, back and forth, and finally, the rector, 
who had a private fortune, offered to pay each of the 
young men one hundred pounds, and, thus assisted, the 
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ests were in every 
way identical. 

And so, the new building being finished, on the 
fourth of September, 1761, the people met at Christ 
Church and went in procession down to St. Peter’s— 
clerk and sexton at the head, then the questmen and then 
the vestry, two by two; the Governor and the wardens, 
the officiating clergymen, the Governor’s council and at- 
tendants, and, finally, all attending clergymen. The 
youngest minister, our ‘‘Caspipina,”’ read all the ser- 
vice, except the absolution ; there was a baptism at the 
font, and Dr. Smith, provost of what is now the Uni- 
verity of Pennsylvania, preached the sermon. 

It is not difficult even now to picture this service. 
The old dignitaries, with queues and ruffles, are all gone, 
but the high pews, the stone aisles, the pulpit with its 
sounding board, the green and grassy churchyard still 
remain, and St. Peter’s is, in effect, to-day what it was 
over a hundred years ago, when Governor Penn had his 
pew in the south gallery, and Benjamin Franklin came 
with other worshippers from the Mother church. 

After a few years had passed it happened that one of 
the two assistants, Mr. Sturgeon, resigned, and all the 
duties of the large parish fell on the rector, Dr. Peters, 
and Mr. Duché, and they felt a great desire to have Mr, 










and fifty pounds. 
































vestry offered Mr. Coombe two hundred pounds—which, 
by the way, enabled him to marry—and to Mr. White, 
with many compliments for his generoug desire not to 
tax the income of the parish, they offered one hundred 
And thus, in 1772, William White— 
who, as a little boy, used to tie an apron around his 
neck for a gown, and with a chair for a pulpit, would 
preach to his little Quaker neighbor—entered on his 
long and beautiful connection with the churches. 
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. When 1776 came the political excitement was general, 
and the churches were full of it.- Dr. Peters had grown 
old and weak; Mr. Duché had succeeded him, with 
Messrs. Coombe and White as his assistants. When 
Congress set May 17th aside as a day of fasting and 
prayer, there was service in both churches and fervent 
sermons were preached. Then came the Fourth of July, 
and it was then the vestry met and struck the name 


and in the South there were efforts made to seize church 
property and revenues on the ground that they still 
belonged to England, and so should be confiscated. 
Churches were closed, because the ministers, not yet 
released from vows of allegiance, preferred silence to 
action. 

In 1777 Mr. Coombe was arrested for disloyalty, and 
sent away with other prisoners, but he seems to have 


BISHOP WHITE’S STUDY. 


of the King from the liturgy, and took down his portrait. 
from the wall. Mr. Duché had acted as chaplain to Con- 
gress, and his people were full of patriotism. 

As the war went on, the Episcopal Church, how- 
ever, began to realize its peculiar connection With the 
English government, a connection that no Declaration 
of Independence had yet severed. The long and per- 
sistent refusal of the English Church to give the Ameri- 
cans a bishop complicated matters and divided alle- 
giance. It was not a question of Church and State, for 
this had been tacitly settled long before, and in a few 
colonies only was there a State tax to support the 
churches. This was a far more vital question, and struck 
at the principle of existence as an Episcopal Church. 
Without a Bishop there could be no organization, no or- 
dination of priest or deacon, and so, in time, no admin- 
istration of the services and sacraments of the Church. 
If Americans now could have gone to England for or- 
dination it would have been refused to them as rebels, 
and if, on the other hand, they had confessed themselves 
loyal, the American congregations would have repudi- 
ated them. For these reasons, the clergy found them- 
selves in a perplexing position. They could not be true 
to the Church of England, of which they were still mem- 
bers, and to their country also, and everywhere there 
was confusion and uncertainty. Prayer was made for 
Congress in one parish and for George III in the next. 
Some of the clergy received their salaries from England, 


made his peace, as he was left in charge while Mr. 
Duché went to England to meet charges of disloyalty 
from the other side. Mr. Duché’s position was rather 
singular. He had started out, it seems, with ardent 
patriotism, and was glad to offer prayers in the first 
meeting of Congress. In the first fever, he hoped and 
he believed, but when reverses came he lost heart, and 
wrote a famous letter to General Washington, advising 
him to come to terms with the English Government 
while there was yet time. He possibly had more influ- 
ence over Mr. Coombe than over Washington, for the 
former soon followed him to England, but despondently 
enough, and, in a pathetic letter to the vestry, said: ‘‘ To 
go into voluntary banishment from my native city, 
where it was ever my first pride to be a clergyman, to 
quit a decent competency among a people whom I affec- 
tionately respect and love, and launch out upon the 
ocean of the world, is a hard trial for nature. When I 
consider my little family whom I leave behind, and the 
difficulties to be encountered in providing them a heri- 
tage in a distant country, many painful ideas crowd into 
my bosom.’? These were some of the trials of the Tory, 
who had to choose between exile, or hatred and con- 
tempt at home. : : : 
Thus, Mr. White was left the only patriot out of the 
three Philadelphians! That he still loved his old asso- 
ciates, however, is proved by his making the condition, 
when elected rector in 1779, that if Mr. Duché re- 
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‘turned, he should be allowed to resign. But, although 

‘‘Caspipina’’ came back after the war was over, he 
never had any official connection with the parish again, 
but lived in the fine house his father had built for him, 
and, in 1798, he died and was buried by his wife at the 
east end of St. Peter’s. In the “ middle ayle’’ of the 
church, just opposite the rector’s pew, two of his chil- 
dren are buried. 

In 1777, just after Mr. Coombe was indicted, the Coun- 
cil ordered seven of the bells belonging to Christ Church 
and the two at St. Peter’s taken down to save them 
from the enemy. The rector and vestry were much op- 
posed to this measure. The bells, they were sure, were 
in no danger from the British, but it was certain that if 
they were taken down it would not be easy to hang 
them again. The Council listened, but the bells came 
down, and one story says were sunk in the Delaware, 
while another asserts they were taken to Allentown, 
Pennsylvania. In good time all this was done, for when 
the British came they tore down St. Peter’s fence for 
firewood and kept none of their 
promises:to pay for it. The brick 
wall now around the churchyard 
was then built to replace this one. 

When the war closed the Ame- 

rican church was in a forlorn con- 
dition, and an entire separation 
from England was necessary, but 
first an American bishop had to be 
secured. Dr. Seabury, of Connec- 
.ticut, was accordingly sent over 
before the treaty of peace was 
signed, but political feeling was 
still strong enough to make the 
English bishops refuse to conse- 
crate him, so he went to Scotland, 
where the non-juring bishops, 
themselves under political disa- 
bilities, performed the ceremony. 
There were evident reasons why 
this consecration was not alto- 
gether satisfactory, and, in 1786, 
Dr. White was elected Bishop of 
Pennsylvania, and going to Eng- 
land, was consecrated at Lambeth, 
and among the clergymen present 
again appears an old friend, Mr. 
Duché. 

In the meantime a convention 

of deputies was held in Christ 
Church to take measures for the or- 
ganization of the church through 
the country, and the first General 
Convention, consisting of deputies 
from seven of the thirteen States, 
were present. During all these 
days and months of anxious plan- 
ning, Dr. White lived in a house 
at Front and Lombard, where St. 
Peter’s House now stands, and 
here all the preliminary steps to- 
ward organizing the American 
Church and preparing the prayer- 
book were taken. | 

The story of the churches is now 
one of progress. St. James was 
built on Seventh street; the first 
Sunday school in the country was 
established. Christ Church Hos- 
pital, founded by Dr. Kearsley in 


1772, as a home for dependent women, members of the 
Church of England, was in operation. There were slight 
changes in the interior of the churches, such as moving 
the organ in St. Peter’s, the presentation of fonts, 
the appropriation of a pew to the President, and in 
1828 there began to be a discussion concerning the sepa- 
ration of the three churches. The youngest, St. James, 
was the first to go, but Christ Church and St. Peter’s 
clung together some years longer, until the union of the 
parishes became really cumbersome, and in 1832 there 
was a formal and legal separation and division of pro- 
perty, and all in a spirit of harmony and. perfect good- 


’ will, and with the express condition that Bishop White 


should remain rector of the three parishes as long as he 
lived. 

In 1836 Bishop White died, a devout man and a: 
godly preacher, taking with him the love of all who 
knew him, and leaving a name full of tender memories. 
He was buried at Christ Church, in his family vault, 
and no citizen of Philadelphia ever had a more rep- 
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resentatative or more sincere body of mourners at his 
grave. 

Since these days.the two old churches have had days 
of steady prosperity. They have taken no share in cur- 
rent questions of ritual or of the absence of it, but, hold- 
ing to the faith of their fathers, have given the service 
according to the prayer-book, In St. Peter’s, the rector 
of which is the Rev. Thomas F. Davies, D. D., daily ser- 
vice, morning and evening, has been held for very many 
years, and the parish continues one of the strongest and 
most active in the diocese. 

St. Peter’s House, at the corner of Front and Lom- 
bard, is the centre of much of the active work in the 
parish. There meets the Guild for Workingmen, the 
Mutual Aid Societies, the schools and the Bible classes. 
There is a saving fund, a sewing class ; pleasant rooms, 
where men may assemble, smoke and play certain 
games. The children have their festivals, -and the 
mothers their cheery meetings. All of this is superin- 
tended by members of the church, but much of the real 


work lies in the hands of those who are to be benefited 
by it. It is their own, and the interest they take in it 
accounts for much of its prosperity and vitality. 

And so the two old churches stand, one in the rush 
and hurry of trade, the other in all the quiet and shade 
of ‘“‘Old Philadelphia” trees, and every year makes 
them dearer to their members. In Christ Church changes 
have been made, and in an evil hour it was ‘‘ improved,” 
but this year it has been restored to something of its old 
appearance. In St. Peter’s the high old pews, the pulpit 
in the air, shadowed by the great sounding-board, tell of 
many years of praise and prayer, undisturbed by inno- 
vation, content to live in old ways and in the quietness 
of spirit that works earnestly and without the friction 
of change. 

Both Christ Church and St. Peter’s have endowment 
funds, which will enable them, for many a long year to 
come, to keep their place among the active religious 
forces of the city. 


LOUISE STOCKTON. 
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WE went to the races 
That day in July. 

Not a sob in the breeze, 
Not a cloud in the sky, 

As we went to the races 
That day in July. 


A clatter of hoofs 
On the boulevard there, 
That avenue sacred 
To Vanity Fair, 
As we dashed gayly down 
With our carriage and pair. 


You leaned ’gainst the cushions 
In indolent rest, 
Purpling and passionate 
Bright at your breast, 
Jacqueminots, glowing 
As love unconfessed. 


And over your darkly 
Beautiful face, 

A parasol poised 
With languid grace, 

Its bright hue softened 
By showers of lace, 
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A rose-shade flung 

On your cheek below, 
Which, at the words 

I whispered low, 
Crimsoned to shame 

The Jacqueminots— 


What did I whisper 
There in the throng 

Of the gay world surging 
And whirling along ? 

Ah, the road was so short 
And my story se long ! 


And the track was in sight, 
And the white gates at hand, 

And the gay banners streaming 
High over the stand, 

And we heard the first cheers 
And the blare of the band, 


As a gloved hand shyly 
Crept up to your breast, 
And a red rose was drawh - 
From its beautiful nest ; 
And—I think that the Jacqueminot 
Told me the rest ! 
K. TzmpLte More. 


STRANGE SHAPES IN ICE. 
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On the same night that we sighted Bear Island an ex- 
cellent opportunity was afforded to measure the altitude 
of the midnight sun. The sky was perfectly clear and 
the sun as bright as at midday ; the latitude was N. 77° 
01’, and at exactly twelve o’clock the altitude was found 
to be 4° 32’ 40”, bearing N. 20° E.; that is to say, about 
as high above the northern horizon as it is above the 
western, in the latitude of New York, about six o’clock 
on a July afternoon. Bell Sound, the southernmost 
large bay on the west coast, was reached the next day, 
but, as the wind was blowing half a gale down the sound 
and there was considerable floe and fast ice still to be 
seen, we did not anchor. Here were found two remark- 
able glaciers ; one of recent formation now occupies a 
bay where, a few years ago, vessels anchored in forty 
feet of water. The other glacier, in Van Keulen Bay, 
is raised on a bank fifty feet, above the sea level. It is 
honey-combed and broken into blocks throughout its 
entire length, while for some distance back from the 
front it is warped up from the bank into the form of a 
flat arch. From an overhanging portion at one end it 
pours from a cavity in the face of the ice a torrent of 
ice-water, which dashes into the sea.a hundred feet 
below. The inclination of the bed of this glacier has 
been so changed by the rising of the land -that it is not 
now sufficient to force the ice downward to the sea; so 
it remains stationary in a nearly horizontal position, a 
vast field of ice from one hundred to two hundred feet 
thick extending up the valley more than ten miles. 
There being no pressure to crowd the lower parts to- 


gether, and cause regelation, it has, probably, by varia- 
tions of temperature, split up into this form and become 
warped in this remarkable manner. 

It has been ascertained that the land of Norway is 
rising at the rate of four feet in a century, and it has been 
estimated that the rise in Spitzbergen is thirteen feet 
during the same period; but no trustworthy data are 
furnished, as it is difficult to establish permanent marks. 
Baron Nordenskjold, in 1864, placed an iron wedge, 
driven into a crevice in the rock on Bear Island and an- 
other at Safe Harbor, Ice Fiord, and, although a careful 
search was made for the latter in the locality desig- 
nated, it could not be found. Another wedge was placed 
there with the name of the Alliance and the necessary 
data on a copper plate; later a second similar plate, 
secured by a copper wedge, was placed at Hakluyt’s 
Headland, N. lat. 79° 49’, E. long. 11° 05’, though from 
the nature of the rock it is problematical how long they 
will remain. Had we been able to find either of Nor- 
denskjold’s marks of 1864 the rise for nearly twenty 
years could have been definitely ascertained. In all the 
places visited in Spitzbergen the raised beaches, with 
driftwood upon them, indicated a great rise of the land, 
but, as all vegetable matter is preserved for an almost 
unlimited period of time in these high latitudes, it is 
impossible to judge how long ago it is since the current 
cast them ashore. 

For the study of glacial action no country affords 
such opportunities as Spitzbergen ; there the earth ap- 
pears as it did during the glacial period when the val- 
leys of America and Great Britain were ves on 
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masses of ice, and the bays and inlets sent down to the 
ocean such icebergs as now float in Greenland waters. 
Some of the valleys which were formerly occupied by 
glaciers, as is evidenced by the “‘ roches moutonnés *’ of 
Faraday, are now covered with moss, while others like 
the one in Van Keulen Bay, are being rapidly filled 


with ice. On the east coast of Northeast Land, Nor- 
denskjold, in 1873, discovered an enormous glacier, 
longer and higher than the great ‘‘ Humboldt glacier ”’ 
of Greenland. On the west coast, above Prince Charles 
Foreland, we saw what is called the ‘‘ Seven Icebergs,”’ 
a glacier fifteen miles long and one hundred and fifty to 
two hundred feet high, divided on the face by six narrow 
. ridges of dark rock, which at a distance gives the ap- 
pearance of seven distinct glaciers. In Bjorens Bay 
(Danes’ Island), on the northern coast (N. lat. 79° 39’), 
is a grand glacier about two hundred feet in height, 
with overhanging front of fantastic forms, of pillars, 
wedge-shaped forms, pinnacles and cavernous cre- 
vasses, from which fell with sound of distant thunder 
large masses, shrouding themselves in clouds of spray 
as they plunged into the sea below. Many glaciers are 
parted as the current of a river is parted by rocks 
jutting above the surface. The moving ice re-unites 
below, appearing as though it had never been divided. 


At Cloven Cliff, also on the north coast, there are seve- 


ral tributaries joining to form a great trunk glacier, ex- 
hibiting the features of the Alpine ice as described by 
Professor Tyndall. These perpendicular walls of ice 
present, when freshly broken, a delicate bluish-green 
surface, varied by the grayish-white of the parts long 
exposed to the air, by shadows of overhanging portions, 
deepening to dark blue in the fissures, and traversed by 
longitudinal strata, with caverns worn at the base by 
the action of the waves. It is not safe toapproach them 
too closely, on account of the loosely-attached masses 
which may fall without warning; even a sound like the 
firing of a gun may precipitate a mass of many thou- 
sand tons weight. The area of Spitzbergen is estimated 
to be 30,000 square miles, and the interior has never 
been explored, but it appears reasonable to suppose that 
it is the névé region of the innumerable glacial arms 
which enter the sea all along the coasts. 

On the 3d of August the Alliance steamed into Ice 
Fiord (N. lats 78°), the largest in Spitzbergen, thirty 
miles in width and about seventy in length. . The 
scenery at the entrance is of the grandest description. 
On the north side a promontory of stratified rock rises 
2000 feet, with a great white triangular boulder projec- 
ting from the face of the cliff. At Safe Harbor is Dod- 
mansoren (dead man’s ears) standing out alone, with 
terraces and buttresses of gigantic size, appearing as 
though wrought by the hand of man. Opening into 
Ice Fiord are several bays of from five to ten miles in 
width, In one of these, Green Harbor, we anchored. 
Here we found fourteen fishing vessels, some of them 
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having been two weeks in the ice between there and 
Bear Island. Among them was the Forsog, a steamer, 
from which we hired a second ice-pilot. On board this 
vessel we saw Captain Beutlich, whose brig, the Caro- 
line, of Christiansund (130 tons), had been wrecked six 
days before our arrival. Green Harbor was then inac- 
cessible, being blocked with heavy fast ice, so that the 
fleet had anchored outside, near the entrance to the 
Fiord, awaiting a favorable change, when suddenly, on 
July 30th, during an easterly gale, the whole mass broke 
away, and swept down upon them with the irresistible 
force of an avalanche. They all succeeded in getting 
under way and escaping to sea, except the Caroline. 
She was caught by the drifting floe, both cables were 
parted, and she, crushed and thrown upon the rocks, 
where we saw her, nearly out of water, and a total 
wreck, the crew having escaped with difficulty. From 
the time that the ice began to move until the vessel was 
lost was only half an hour. When we entered the har- 
bor, six days after, not a fragment of floating ice was to 
be seen, and we had encountered very little, consider- 
ing the vast quantity which must have come out of this 
fiord alone within so short a time. This drifting ice 
moves with extraordinary speed, when once a move- 
ment takes place, and often without any apparent cause. 
When we were in our highest latitude, north of Red 
Hook (lat. 80° 16’), the pack settled down toward the 
coast behind us fully ten miles, in less than three 
hours, although there was no wind at the time. 

Green Bay, as its name implies, has. quite a different 
appearance from the rugged sharp-peaked coast. The 
foot-hills were covered with lichen and moss, inter- 
spersed with small yellow and red flowers, scurvy grass 
and reindeer moss, Streams of melting snow water 
the low lands and spread out over a marsh, where 
there are snipe (a small English variety) and pink- 
footed geese. Along the shore were kittiwakes, robber- 
gulls, tern and innumerable auks, which we found in 
great abundance everywhere. The water alongside the 
ship teemed with medusz (boroé), a transparent jelly- 
fish, with long scarlet tentacles. Along the cucumber- 
shaped body were iridescent ribs of feathery substance 
quivering with ever-changing hues. Nothing that in- . 
habits tropical waters can compare with its delicate 
beauty. An attempt to preserve some of them alive 
proved a failure, and alcoholic treatment was too severe 
for their delicate organism. This bay is surrounded by 
high, bold-terraced mountains, some of them resembling 
stupendous earthworks, others ruined castles ; one in 
particular, on the west shore, a few miles inland, is es- 
sentially byzantine in character, with dark arches, col- 
umns and galleries standing out in relief against a back- 
ground of snow. The southern end of the bay is filled 
by a glacier some two hundred feet high. Upon our 
second visit, three weeks later, an exploration of the 
eastern shore disclosed a seam of bituminous coal. A 
few tons were mined, not without some risk, however, 
on account of the overhanging ledge of disintegrated 
rock. The coal was burned experimentally, giving 
79.41 per cent. combustible matter; it burned with a 
light brown smoke, and contained a large percentage of 
sulphur. There is an excess of earthy matter always to 
be expected in surface coal. 

Although there were no reindeer in the immediate 
vicinity, a hunting party shot several on the shores of a 
neighboring bay, the meat proving excellent in flavor, 
something between prime mutton ‘and venison. The 
deer are being fast driven froni the shores frequented by 
the fishermen, who hunt them to eke.out their scanty 
provisions and for the skins and horns, which have a 
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marketable value. A large snowy owl was seen during 
this excursion, but it escaped. Ptarmigan, in their 
summer dress of white flecked with brown, were quite 
plentiful, and afforded a welcome change from the 
canned provisions of our stores. 

On the lower hills at the foot of the mountains were 
a number of graves, the coffins having been placed on 
the rock with a mound of spongy moss piled up over 
them, overlaid with flat stones. In most instances the 
plain deal boxes were exposed with a side or lid missing, 
but remarkably well preserved considering the length of 
time they had been exposed to the weather. During 
the seventeenth century Spitzbergen was the rendezvous 
for a large fleet of Dutch whalers, who established their 
stations all along the western coast, but principally at 


The name of the vessel, which was on the top of the 
board, has been partially broken off. 
Lord Dufferin (Letters from High Latitudes), standing 
beside one of these graves, thus soliloquizes : 
‘“ ] was snowed over with snow, 
And beaten with rain, 
And drenched with the dews ; 
Dead have I long been.’— 


murmured the Vala to Odin in Nifelheim, and whis- 
pers of a similar import seemed to rise up from the lidless 
coffin before us. It was no brother mortal that lay at our 
feet, softly folded in the embraces of ‘ Mother Earth,’ but 
a poor scarecrow, gibbeted for ages on this barren rock, 
like a dead Prometheus, the vulture frost gnawing forever 
on his bleaching relics, and yet eternally preserving them.” 


HONEY-COMBED GLACIER, VAN KEULEN’S BAY. 


Smeerenberg Bay, near N. lat. 80°, where in summer 
there was a good-sized village. There the graves are 
most numerous, and Parry, in 1827, found at Truren- 
berg Bay, near there, a head-board bearing date 1690: 
this is the oldest on record. We found one on the beach 
at Green Harbor dated 1709, the second oldest on re- 
cord. It is an oak slab, well preserved, the grain of 
the wood still quite distinct. It measures twenty inches 
by ten, and is now about three-eighths of an inch thick. 
The lettering, which is quite legible, was cut with a 
knife and the markings filled in with black paint ; this 
has protected the surface under it, and the surrounding 
wood having decayed or worn away leaves the letters 
slightly raised. Translated it reads: 


JACOB JACOBS FROM RoT 
TERDAM SAILED Mco4 . 
Diep JUNE (date illegible). 
ANNO 1709 


It is stated by M. Bleau that the bodies of seven whalers 
who died in Spitzbergen were found twenty years after 
in a perfect state of preservation, and Nordenskjold re- 
lates that while he was on the northern coast in 1861, 
Mattilas discovered one of Parry’s dépéts, consisting of 
an ammunition chest, with ‘‘ Hecla”’ painted on it, con- 
taining powder and also canned beef, which was as good 
as when left there thirty-four years before. Even in warm 
weather, such is the antiseptical property of the cli- 
mate, that beef and mutton which we took on board at 
Hammerfest and hung up exposed to sun and fog, were 
perfectly sweet when cooked weeks afterward. Drift- 
wood cast upon the raised beaches ages ago is still well 
preserved beneath the surface. 

On a calm day, when traveling inland a few miles 
from the shore, the absolute silence becomes oppressive. 
On the beaches the constant cries of sea-birds supply an 
element of life: Here there’ is no animated nature, not 
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a shrub or blade of grass, neither sound nor movement ; 
jagged mountain peaks towering above plains of blind- 
ing snow, and furrowed glaciers make a scene of soli- 
tude and desolation not to be witnessed anywhere but 
in the far north. Near where we anchored still stands 
the hut of the Russian hermit, ‘‘ Staratchin,’? who 
chose this place for his voluntary exile. He lived here 
thirty-two years, fifteen consecutively, and finally died 
of old age in 1826. 

During the time that we remained in Green Harbor, 
in the early part of August, the weather was bright and 
fine, the temperature ranging between thirty-five and 
forty degrees (the mean for the month being 34° Fahr.), 
but almost every day while at sea there were light snow 
squalls, and the fog would settle down, or rather appear 
to form around us, and be dissipated in the same mysteri- 
ous manner. From bright sunlight, in half an hour, 
the rigging would be dripping water. From the sudden 
and apparently causeless changes of the barometer on 
this coast its indications were entirely untrustworthy ; 
the mercury would fall low enough to indicate ~ hurri- 
cane, but the sky would remain clear with a steady, 
gentle breeze; again, with the mercury as fixed as a 
column of lead, we would be hove-to in a gale of wind. 

From Green Harbor we steamed north and made the 
first attempt to reach a high latitude. Early on the 
morning of the sixth the ice loomed up plainly, appa- 
rently only a few miles distant, but, after going directly 
toward it for ten miles, it disappeared, and was replaced 
by ‘‘ice-blink’’ (a peculiar luminous appearance of the 
atmosphere, hard and white, in a line along the horizon, 
over ice which may be.many miles beyond). A few 
mniles south of the eightieth parallel we met the ice floe, 
and, pushing our way through it, were stopped by the 
solid pack in N, lat. 80° 01’. The pack ice was very 
heavy, piled up in confused masses thirty and forty feet 





ICE FIORD. 





high, and extended to the eastward to Amsterdam Is- 
land, the northwest point of Spitzbergen, where it was 
joined to the land by bay ice. The early part of the 
day was fair, the sun bright and the scene a novel one 
as we steamed slowly through the loose floe. Detached 
masses of ice, with all the colors of the rainbow, and of 
every imaginable form, were reflected on the dark glossy 
surface of the water ; silver swans of gigantic propor- 
tions, huge mushrooms, gothic structures and blocks 
with cavernous recesses, brilliant in their depths with 
emerald light, floated about the ship, driven by the 
varying currents, sometimes in opposite directions. As 
we approached the edge of the floe, a dense, chilly fog 
effectually drew a curtain and hid our panorama, the 
sullen roar of the ice pack, the only remaining evidence 
of its presence, a sinister sound peculiar to the ice, re- 
sembling neither that of breakers on a rocky shore or 
of surf on a beach, one that must be heard to be appre- 
ciated. 

On August 7th we arrived at Bjorens Bay (Danes’ 
Island), N. lat. 79° 39’, and came to anchor under a 
small island (Moff). A bright lookout had been kept for 
polar bears, but no traces had been seen until the morn- 
ing of the 9th, when one was reported leisurely walk- 
ing along the shore of Danes’ Island, about two miles 
from the ship. A boat was called away, and in a few 
minutes a party of six, with breech-loading rifles, started 
in pursuit. Landing a quarter ofa mile in his rear, a race 
began over the rocky, broken ground fora first shot. The 
bear had unsuspectingly continved his promenade, stop- 
ping now and then to examine a cleft in the rock, prob- 
ably. searching for a free lunch, uitil his: pursuers were 
within a hundred yards, when the engagement opened 
by a single shot, which struck him in the ribs, and ap- 
peared to cause a suspicion that something was wrong. 
Turning, he made for his enemy, when the others of the 
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WRECK OF THE CAROLINE. 


party, who had arrived on the hillside above, opened 
fire with a volley that drew his attention in their direc- 


tion. Finding his retreat up the mountain cut off, he 
tried to escape by taking to the water, but the fire was 
too hot for him, and soon facing his foes, roaring and 
snarling, he threw his body half out of water and fell 
dead with a bullet through his heart. He was towed 
alongside and hoisted on board. He weighed 590 pounds, 
and measured seven feet in length. The skinning pro- 
cess was undertaken by the ice pilots, both old hunters, 
and soon accomplished. The flesh resembles coarse 
beef in color, and, although it had a slight flavor of train 
oil, was not as unpalatable as we had been led to sup- 
pose ; but as this bear, according to the pilots, was only 
three years old, and probably had not lived upon car- 
rion, the meat may have been different in quality from 
that of older animals. A layer of fat two inches thick 
lined the skin, which was reserved by the pilots for their 
own benefit. As it appeared a good opportunity to get 
some genuine bear’s grease, the proprietors of it were 
consulted upon the subject. They informed us that it 
would be fatal to a crop of hair if applied, and that it 
was always sold as cod-liver oil. 

This bear was not quite full grown, but in mature 
years they are seldom found more than eight feet in 
length, although the Dutch and English navigators who 
first sailed to Nova Zembla and Spitzbergen relate:won- 
derful stories of very large and savage bears. Barentz, 
who landed near where we killed this one, says that, 
after a desperate resistance, they. killed one that mea- 
sured thirteen feet in length, and that, during his second 
voyage to the coast of Nova Zembla, some ‘of his men 
being on shore, they were attacked by a large bear: 

‘‘Two of our men, lying together in one place, a greate 


leane white beare came sodainly stealing out and caught 
one of them first by the necke, who, not knowing what it 
was that tooke him by the necke, cried out and said, Whois 
that that pulles me so by the necke? Wherewith the other, 
that lay not farre from him, lifted up his head to see who 
it was, and perceiving it to. be a monstrous beare, cryed 
out and sayd, Oh! mate, it is a beare, and therewith rose 
up and ran away.”’ 

The bear then killed the man, and was proceeding to 
make a meal upon him when assistance arrived, but the 
bear charged them and killed another ‘‘man before 
finally despatched.’’ (Narrative of Gerrit De Veer). 

From the accounts of the hunters of the present day, 
bears are not now as large or as. savage, generally re- 
treating when wounded, and, if possible, taking to the 
water. 

On Moff Island we found quite a number of eider duck 
eggs, although it was August, the hatching season being 
about two months later in this, their most northern 
haunt, than in Iceland. The ducks were about one- 
third larger than those we saw there, and those which 
we shot were very palatable. Amsterdam and Danes’ 
Islands, which formed the harbor where we were an- 
chored, are on the extreme northwest peint of Spitz- 
bergen. 

Three hundred miles west is the Greenland coast, 


-down which drifts, winter and summer,-a broad 


stream of*polar ice two hundred miles in width. In 1869 
the Hansa, of the German Expedition, found the ice 
margin much farther to the west than it was this year. 
She was beset in September (N. lat. ‘73° 30’), and was 
crushed three weeks later, but the erew drifted south- 
ward on the ice during the winter:to Cape Farewell. 
JEFFERSON Brown. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





AMERICAN HUMOR. 


IN skillful hands, few literary weapons are so powerful 
as humor. A profound reflection or a logical generali- 
zation will often fail of its mark, through some lack on 
the part of the hearer, whereas the same idea, if placed 
amid the incongruous or grotesque associations which 
make the essence of humor, will drive straight and 
swiftly home. Then it arrests the most fugitive atten- 
tion, the most volatile mind retains it, so long as it re- 
tains anything, and even the shallowest. perceive the 
moral it points, the reflections it suggests, or the con- 
clusions it justifies. Therefore, humor becomes gifted 
with special power, both for conveying knowledge and 
for durably impressing it. The unhesitating readiness 
with which Americans adopt into their vocabulary epi- 
grammatic utterances and expressive phrases, shows 
that, as a people, they have an especial fondness for this 
form of intellectual effort. .A rhymed joke, a curt epi- 
gram, a short story, which tickles the fancy or reveals 
clearly some half-thought-out conviction, is always ap- 
preciated and remembered. In this way, scores of Mr. 
Lincoln’s sayings have become proverbial. In the Revo- 
lutionary War the British bands played ‘‘ Yankee Doo- 
dle”’ in derision of the colonial troops, and the American, 
with a quick appreciation of the humor in the verse and 
melody, instantly took it up and adopted it for his na- 
tionalair. During many years the ‘‘ Biglow Papers”’ had a 
powerful influence on public sentiment, and Bret Harte’s 
‘*Heathen Chinee,”’ by its subtle humor, influenced more 
widely the prevailing prejudice againstthe Chinaman 
than the most well-reasoned argument or expostulation. 

This happy art of blending the serious with the 
comic, the grave and the gay, by which the humorist 
moves often both to laughter and to tears, is one with 
which we have been long familiar. Shakspeare would 
be counted a great humorist, except that he is still 
greater in other directions, and—to speak only of writers 
in our own language—the names of Lamb, Hood, Dick- 
ens and Thackeray at once suggest themselves as mas- 
ters, par excellence, in this branch of literary composi- 
tion. We have all laughed at the quaint and whimsical 
fancies of Lamb, the grave trifles and trifling gravities, 
the myriad word-twistings of Hood. When Dickens 
paints the ridiculous miseries, the clumsy blunders of 
society, or Thackeray satirizes its faults and vices, we 
laugh, too, though the laughter is not all of mirth, but 
rather comes ‘‘ to hide the tears we shed.” 

Ill-natured fun, ridicule with a sting in it, may be 
witty, but is never humorous, for the essence of humor, 
as Carlyle has said, is ‘‘ sensibility, warm, tender fellow- 
feeling with all forms of existence,’’ or, as Thackeray 
has put it still better, ‘‘ The best humor is that which 
contains most humanity, which is flavored throughout 
with tenderness and kindness,”’ 

This combination of a deep and generous sympathy 
with a keen perception of: the ludicrous, is the substra- 
tum of American humor, and is what gives to it its in- 
comparable charm. ‘‘ Dick Swiveller,”’ ‘Mr. Micaw- 
ber,’’ ‘‘Sam Weller,’’ are among the most humorous of 
the creations of England’s greatest humorist, but they are 
— to inspire in us the noble emotions with which 


we are filled when Mr. Lowell recounts the adventures 
of ‘‘ Birdofredom Sawin’’ or ‘‘ Hosea Biglow,”’ even in 
their most ludicrous parts. And what other humorist, 
past or present, ever so clearly as Bret Harte, 
** Sees beneath the foulest faces lurking 
One God-built shrine of reverence and love.”’ 

Any exhaustive discussion of American humorists 
must include Saxe, Irving, and especially Holmes. We 
omit them here, not from lack of appreciation of their 
excellencies, but because they depart less from the type 
of English humor and are less representative of that 
distinctively American humor which deals with Ameri- 
can life and social conditions. When Holmes apostro- 
phises his maiden aunt and says, ° 

‘* Why will she train that winter curl 
In such a spring-like way ?”’ 
or, 
*‘ Her waist is ampler than her life, 
For life is but a span,” 


we have the delicate touch of the true humorist. There 
is a Hood-like quality in both the verse and the fancy ; 
but there is no moral or lesson or argument for the 
reader. It is quite otherwise when we come to Lowell. 
In his own ‘‘Table for Critics’? he said, ‘‘ There’s 
Lowell, .:.5 


“* The top of the hill he will ne’er come nigh reaching, 
Till he learns the distinction ’twixt singing and preaching.” 


But that is just the distinction that he has not yet 
learned,and that we hope he never will learn, for it is 
just here that his great strength.lies as the chief of 
American humorists. For underneath all the grotesque. 
situations, the comical dialect, the absurd burlesque of 
the ‘‘ Biglow Papers ’’ we feel the moral earnestness, 
the intense conviction, the righteous zeal or indignation 
of the laugher. All the anti-slavery documents ever 
written could scarcely carry with them more weight 
than when ‘‘ Hosea Biglow,’’ in a ‘‘ kind of poetikallic 
sense,’’ reflects that, 


‘* Slavery’s a thing that depends on complexion ; 
It’s God’s law that fetters on black skins don’t chafe.”’ 
Or when ‘‘ Birdofreedom Sawin ”’ describes how he came 
upon ‘‘ Pomp ” unawares at work in his own little patch 
of corn, and covered the defenseless black man with the 
muzzle of his gun: 


** An’ wen he looked, I vow he groaned ez though he’d broke 
his heart ; 

He done it like a wite man, too, ez nat’ral as a pictur ; 

The imp’dent, pis’nous hypocrite ! wus’ an a boy constrictur.” 


In addition to the powerful logic of the loaded gun, 
‘* Pomp ”’ is assured, 
“. . . it ain’t no gret of a disaster 
To be benev’lently druv back to a contented master, 
Ware you hed Christian priv’ledges you don’t seem quite 
aware of, : “ 
Or you ’d ha’ never run away from bein’ well took care of.”’ 


In all this we detect the passionate love of freedom 
and hatred of slavery burning in the breast of a true 
patriot. And so it is throughout the entire séries, for, 
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with all their uncouth phraseology and apparent friv- 
olity, they deal with the most vital points of American 
history and furnish a running commentary on all its 
leading events for twenty years,.in that momentous pe- 
riod between 1845 and 1865. Sometimes it is the rot- 
tenness of our politics, as when the pious office-holder 
believes, 
* Thet nothing ain’t extravygant 
Purvidin’ I’m in office.” 


Sometimes it is the absurdity of an unjust war, as when 
‘* Hosea ’’ believes, 

‘¢ Thet we the Mexicans can thrash 

Right into brotherly kindness ;” 
or the injustice of military honors, for, 
‘. . , somehow, wen we’d fit and licked I allers found the 
thanks 

Got kin’ o’ lodged afore they come ez low down ez the ranks.”’ 

Then those deliciously pedantic and prolix prefaces of 
the Rev. Homer Wilbur! How artlessly he refers to 
‘‘that print called the Liberator, whose heresies I take 
every opportunity of combating and of which, I thank 
God, I have never read a single line,’’ or “‘ marvels that 
the grand jury at Washington did not find a true bill 
against the North Star for aiding and abetting the flight 
of the fugitive slaves.”’ 

Hood’s witticism upon the expression ‘‘ republic of 
letters ’? has been much admired. He said it was appro- 
priately applied to the members of the literary profes- 
sion, because ‘‘ there was not a sovereign among them.”’ 
The Rev. Wilbur is even happier in putting the empha- 
sis upon the last word of the phrase and applying it to 
the letter-writing practices of our candidates for politi- 
cal office. ‘‘ Our republic on the eve of an election may 
safely enough be called a republic of letters 
It has come to such a pass that a party dreads less the 
attacks of its opponents than a letter from its candi- 
CRN is Bua: one Thus it is that the letter killeth.’’ 

To multiply quotations from the ‘‘ Biglow Papers ”’ is 
tempting, for they furnish the strongest illustrations of 
our theory that humor in America is not only of a very 
original kind, but that it engages itself with greater and 
. more heroic themes than any that has preceded it. But 
it is needless, for few things in our literature have been 
more widely read both at home and abroad, and few are 
less likely to be forgotten. 

We come now to the consideration of another class of 
humorists—artists no less skillful in the use of Western 
dialect and in depicting our frontier life than is Lowell 
with the New England character and the Yankee 
patois. 

Desperate adventurers, greedy miners, lawless emi- 
grants, fugitives from justice, some criminal and all 
reckless—such was the composition of California society 
for the ten years following the outbreak of the gold fever 
in 1848. Disgusting beyond comparison, hopeless be- 
yond redemption, one would say for all artistic or moral 
purposes ; yet from this company, men the most igno- 
rant and depraved, women the vilest and most repel- 
lent, Bret Harte takes his heroes and heroines, And 
heroes and heroines we recognize them to be, for under- 
neath the uncouth features, the defiant manners, the 
hardened consciences, he finds somewhere, somehow, a 
road to the God-like that dwells in every human soul. 
It awakes at the clasp of a baby’s fingers, at the trust 
of helpless and confiding innocence, at a: comrade’s mis- 
fortunes or a woman’s woe. We look again, and be- 
hold! about-the-head of our quondam villain gleams a 
light as glorious as that of any pictured saint. 

Inexpressibly comical is ‘‘ Tennessee’s’’ partner, with 


his square and sunburned face, his short, stout legs, 
his patched garments and brilliant bandana, his bad 
grammar and worse logic; but while, with “laughter 
holding both its sides,’’ we look at the grotesque figure 
and listen to the uncouth speech, we learn the story of 
a devotion true unto death and beyond death, a friend- 
love stronger than life itself and even lending joy to the 
death which promises a renewal of ties close and dear 
as those of the old Greek story, though Orestes is a 
‘rough ’? and Pylades a gambler and a thief. 

The society of Poker Flat is by no means over-right- 
eous, yet it excludes from its communion four persons 
whose offenses have been too flagrant for even its elastic 
codes. When the expatriated party are snowed in on 
the mountains, one, a woman fallen past all shame, 
starves herself to death for the sake of giving her share 
of the stinted food-supply to the young and innocent 
maiden that chance has thrown into their company. 


. Another, a coolly desperate gambler, yieids toa younger 


and better man the one pair of snow-shoes which stands 
then for the one chance of life, and, pinning to a tree 
his own epitaph, written on the deuce of clubs and in 
the incongruous slang of the gaming-table, shoots him- 
self through the heart that the food may last longer for 
the two women who await their rescue in the snow-bound 
hut close by. 

Thus it is through all these wonderful Californian 
tales, with their strange blending of pathos and pro- 
fanity, of feeling and humor, of tenderness and reckless- 
ness, of passion the most exalted and the most debasing. 
Only genius of a very high order, only a person inspired 
with a genuine enthusiasm for humanity, can thus de- 
tect and reveal the divine spark where the eommon eye 
sees only the base and the vulgar. 

This is exactly what we claim as the source of our 
best American humor, It glows in Artemus Ward occa- 
sionally, in Mark Twain’s Colorado sketches very often, 
and burns at its brightest in John Hay’s Illinois ballads 
of ‘‘ Banty Tim ”’ and “‘ Jim Bludsoe.”’ 

All good things are subject to imitation, and our 
theme is no exception to the rule. In respect to exter- 
nal signs, there is nothing easier than to copy the char- 
acteristics of our humorous writers. Accordingly there 
are those who, because they are ingenious in misspell- 
ing words and distorting the parts of speech, and have 
learned the knack of talking of murders as comic inci- 
dents, and of mixing sacred feelings with vulgarizing 
associations, fancy themselves delicate humorists. When 
John Hay tells the story of the reckless and bigamous 
engineer, whose heroic endurance in giving up his own 
life saves all others upon the burning boat, he concludes 
that, 

** Christ ain’t a goin’ to be too hard 
On a man that died for men.” 

The sentiment is devout and sincere, born of a gene- 
rous admiration for a deed as truly great as that of 
‘*Marcus Curtius ”’ or ‘* Leonidas.”’ But let one anxious 
simply to be ‘‘ funny ’? beware of such weapons. There 
will be the same difference between his own work and 
his model as between a Martin Luther, who sees the 
hand of God directing every act of his life, and the street 
loafer, whose speech is a perpetual violation of the third 
commandment. We shall find weakness and irreverence 
enough in the imitations, but it yet remains true that 
in strong sense, hatred of humbug, patriotic fervor, 
scorn of tyranny and all the ennobling passions of man 
for man, genuine American humor has never been sur- 
passed either in kind or extent since books have been 
written, 

Anna B. McManan. 
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SLOWLY down its pathway to the portals of the west 
Wheeled the golden chariot of the sun. 

Gathering in my birdlings to their cosy, homely nest— 

Now I miss one precious little one. 


Not in hall or chamber, nor in any safe retreat 
Where he often hides in baby glee— 

Not in blooming garden beds nor orchard have his feet 

Left one trace. Where can my darling be? 





Just beyond the lawn ascends a slender, tapering spire— 

As I cross the level in my quest, 
What doth put to rout in haste my fancies dark and dire ? 
Lo, my darling boy in sleep at rest! 


*Neath the sheltering archway on the threshold stone he 
lies, 
Golden head reclined on rounded arm ; 
Thrills my heart with tender joy, though tears o’erflow 
mine eyes; 
What a sweet relief for rude alarm ! 


Tenderly I raise him. As he wakes I gently say, 
‘* Little one, why are, you here so late ?”’ 
‘Papa sometimes comes here, and perhaps he’s here to- 
day ; 
So I thought I’d come for him to wait.”’ 










When behind the western hills life’s sun is sinking late, 
And Death seeks me, pale-browed Azrael, 
If he find me sleeping fast by heaven’s pearly gate, 


“‘Waiting for my Father—tt is well. 
META E. B. THORNE. 





By ALBION W. TOURGEE, 


Author of “ 


CHAPTER XVI. 
“BRACKISH WATERS.” 

‘* HER story is a sad one, Mr. Bartlemy. If it was not 
for the wreck she made of poor George’s life I suppose 
I should pity her even more than I do, for, though I 
don’t like her, I must say she has had a hard’ time.”’ 

“Sol suppose,” said the lawyer, lightly, “though I 
, ean’t say I care much about that. What I want to 
know is just what her relations may be to this estate.” 

‘* Well, I suppose you know the main features of her 
history,’’ began Hargrove. 

‘*Don’t suppose any such thing,’’ said Bartlemy, 
sharply. ‘‘I may have heard a great deal, but I want 
facts. Just tell me all you know of her, directly or 
indirectly, from first to last.’ 

He pushed his spectacles high up on his capacious 
forehead, clasped his hands on the head of his cane and 
leaned back in his chair to listen. Now and then, as the 
story proceeded, he reached forward, and, lifting the 
glass to his lips, took a sip of its contents. 

“* Alida Barton, as she was called,’ said Hargrove, 
when he saw his listener was ready for him to proceed, 
‘was certainly a pretty girl when George first became 
acquainted with her. It was while he was in college, 
and she was supposed to be the daughter of a poor 
Methodist clergyman, who officiated at that time in the 
little town where the college was located. She was a 
lithe, coquettish creature, whose jet black hair clung in 
close, clustering curls about her head, while her spark- 
ling eyes, full, but finely-shaped lips, and cheeks that 
showed a ruddy bloom through a dark, soft skin, formed 
a peculiarly piquant and pleasing picture.’’ 

‘* You needn’t mind painting her portrait,” growled 
the lawyer; ‘‘I don’t want to buy her; and, if I did, 
she ’s gaunt enough now, I ’ll warrant.”’ 

“*T was only excusing George, sir,’’ said Hargrove, 
apologetically. ‘‘I loved him, I reckon, as well as man 
ever loved a brother. There was never a word of un- 
kindness between us, and the poor fellow neve. saw the 
day he would not have given his life for me. Say what 
they may of him, I haven’t found any better man since 
his father died. And, for that matter, though the old 
gentleman did cast him off, I doubt if he would have 
acted differently, under the circumstances, himself.” 

‘* You don’t mean it!’’ said the other in surprise. 

‘* Every word of it,’ said Merwyn warmly. ‘‘ If there 
ever was a true-hearted, honest, clean-souled man, his 
name was George Eighmie !”’ 


: (Copyright "1882 by Albion W. Tourgée as a author.) ) 


A Fool’s Errand,"’ “Figs and Thistles,’’ “Bricks Without Straw,’’ “John Eax,’’ 


Etc. 


‘**T thought him a kind of mean-spirited dawdler, who 
let this woman lead him by the nose,’’ said the lawyer. 

“He was a quiet, studious fellow, who loved his ease, 
and the peculiar troubles that he encountered made him 
a hermit ; but he never had a low thought and could 
not be driven or hired to do a mean thing.”’ 

‘*T thought, as he had broken with the Colonel and 
taken up this woman, there must be something wrong 
about him. Of course, I never knew much of him. I 
was the Colonel’s counsel, and not his, and, as you know, 
Peter Eighmie wasn’t given to talking of his affairs, 
even to his lawyer, unless it was actually necessary.”’ 

“‘George worshipped this woman. There is no doubt 
of that,’’ continued Hargrove, not heeding the other’s 
explanation, ‘‘and I must say, after all she has suffered, 
she is a woman to attract any one’s notice. He came 
home from college engaged. His father was prejudiced 
against her from the outset, not so much on account of 
her rank in life—for she had been fairly well educated, 
and her manner, saving a sort of pertness that grew 
into pride and suspicion when trouble came upon her, 
was certainly that of a lady—as because of some diffi- 
culty that he had once had with a man of her name, 
who was, I believe, a distant relative of her father.”’ 

‘The name was what, did you say ?”’ 

‘“‘Barton—Charles Barton, originally of Mecklin 
County.” 

“You don’t say? Well, go on,’ said the lawyer, 
with apparently renewed interest. 

‘His father’s opposition was a serious thing to George, 
but as it was based on nothing more substantial than the 
opinion that there never was a Barton who was not a 
mean-spirited, low-down cur, he did not feel bound to 
allow it to influence him.” 

‘Right, too,’ interrupted the lawyer. 
was a Barton on the mother’s side.” 

A half smile crept under Hargrove’s moustache, and 
his eyes twinkled as if he thought the reason not. alto- 
gether conclusive. He went on, however: 

“So they were married, and came to Mallowbanks to 
live. His father, though not entirely satisfied at first, 
was soon won over, George wrote me, by the spirit and 
brightness of the young wife, and everything promised 
a life of quiet happiness for them. George’s letters to me 
about this time were in one ceaseless strain of satisfied 
delight. And it is no wonder. His wife, his father, his 
home and his prospects seemed to be all that man could 
am. I, who ica never met my Rietta then, and was just 


** My mother 
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a roving, jolly young lieutenant, who had no thought of 
love or home—I even envied him his blissful prospects. 
Poor fellow! I have thought of it many a time since 
with shame for miy selfishness. 

“* Well, things went on in this way for something like 
a year, when one morning, while they were at breakfast, 
Salathiel Jenkins, the nigger-trader from up the coun- 
try, came with a couple of men and asked for George. 
They were shown into the old keeping-room, which you 
remember at Mallowbanks, that overlooked the river 
and opened off the dining-room. George and his wife 
were at breakfast, but Colonel Eighmie had not yet left 
his room, George went to them at once, and as he 
came into the room they could see Lida sitting at the 
head of the table. Jenkins told him he had come to 
reclaim a nigger gal of his that was ‘harboring’ on 
the plantation. George promptly replied that he had 
no slaves on his premises except those that had always 
been there. You know it was the boast of the Eigh- 
mies that they never sold a slave and never bought ex- 
cept in families. He was sure they must. be mistaken. 

“¢Oh, not at all,’ said Jenkins, with that infernal 
leer that drew the scar on his face almost up to his 
eye and made him look more as the devil ought to be 
painted than any man I ever saw.”’ 

** Jenkins wasn’t any beauty,’’ chuckled the lawyer, 
“especially after that fight with Grinstead. I hap- 
pened to see it myself. It was at Martinburg court. 
They were both young men, and Grinstead had sworn 
that he would kill him on sight, as I reckon he ought to 
have done. They met just at the court-house steps and 
both drew their knives. There was some pretty spar- 


ring for a moment, and then Grinstead got his point in 


just at the corner of Jenkins’ right nostril and drove it 
back with all his might. It ripped Jenkins’ cheek open 
clean back to the ear and left a mark there’s no mis- 
taking. But while Grinstead’s arm was up doing it, 
Jenkins give him a slash across the middle and he 
never stood straight afterwards. Luckily for him it 
wasn’t deep enough to hit a vital part, or Jenkins 
wouldn’t have lived to trouble anybody else. Grin- 
stead’s brothers never would have let up on him till 
they had shed the last drop of blood in his veins.”’ 

**So Ihave heard. Well, Jenkins said there wasn’t 
any mistake, because he had seen his nigger since he 
had come into the room. 

‘¢¢Seen her? Where ?’ asked George. 

*¢*<Tn the dining-room,’ answered Jenkins. 

‘¢¢'There is no one there but the regular servants,’ 
said George, ‘I have just come from there.’ 

‘“* He felt so sure, he told me, that he would not go to 
the door to look in. 

““¢Oh, yes, there is,’ said Jenkins—‘ sitting at the 
table.’ 

“Why, that is my wife, sir,’ said George. 

‘¢¢That may be what you call her,’ said Jenkins, ‘ but 
I know she is my slave !’ 

“ ¢ Jenkins |’ said George, ‘ this may be an honest mis- 
take on your part, but a man cannot intimate such a 
thing of my wife, either in jest or earnest, without an- 
swering for it.’ 

“¢ Jenkins wasn’t a coward, and besides, he had two 
men with him ; so he did not flinch at George’s words, 
but said very coolly : 

““*Mr. Eighmie, if you will call that woman in here, 
if she does not recognize me and own that she’s my 
slave, you may shoot me on the spot.’ 

‘“**'Very well,’ said George, ‘as you seem so sincere 
in your belief, I will convince you of your mistake, and 
you shall answer for it afterwards.’ 


** So he called Alida in, and, leading her forward on 
his arm, he said : 

‘** My dear, do you recognize either of these men ?’ 

**She looked at them carelessly, and answered in the 
negative. 

** *See here, Lida,’ said Jenkins. ‘ You don’t mean to 
say you ’ve done forgot me an’ your mammy, that yaller 
girl, Sophy, that I-bought of Dr. Gant? Oh, no,’ he 
continued, with his usual grin, and hitching nearer to 
her on that one short leg, ‘Oh, no! It’s a right smart 
while ago, and you was only a bit of a gal, but you 
hain’t forgot that nor me either.’ 

‘* It’s a wonder George didn’t kill him in his tracks,” 
said the lawyer. 

‘It’s what he ought to have done,” said Merwyn, 
emphatically, ‘‘and what he would have done, if his at- 
tention had not been turned to his wife.” 

‘** What did she do ?”’ 

‘* She looked at Jenkins at first in surprise. Then her 
eyes distended in mortal terror. She threw up her 
hands, and shriek after shriek rang through the house. 
She fell in spasms just as Colonel Eighmie entered the ~ 
room. 

‘*Wh—e—w !”’ said the attorney with a long low 
whistle. 

‘** There wasn’t any doubt about the facts when they 
came to investigate them,”’ said Hargrove, not noticing 
the lawyer’s interruption. ‘‘Jenkins had a bill of sale, 
for the woman Sophy and her daughter Lida... Lida 
herself confirmed the trader’s report, though she per- 
sisted in declaring that Sophy was not her mother, 
Though she was not five years old when separated from 
her, she has always asserted that Sophy declared she 
was not her child, but that hers had died, and she had 
been given her to nurse. To this day she declares that 
Sophy used to ery for her own baby, and tell her that 
she was the daughter of a great lady.”’ 

‘Tt ’s queer how many pretty quadroons get that no- 
tion,’’ said Bartlemy. ‘‘I suppose it is the natural re- 
volt of the white blood against slavery.”’ 

“Tt did not seem to have any good foundation in her 
case,” said Hargrove. ‘‘ Dr. Gant and his wife were 
both dead, and left no children ; but the neighbors re- 
membered Sophy, who was a bright young mulatto, be- 
longing to him; also the fact of her having a child and 
being sold. There was some laugh about his wife’s 
jealousy being the cause of the sale, which fixed the fact - 
in their memory. After his wife died, according to 
Jenkins, and others, too, the Doctor tried to trace the 
girl, and was especially anxious about the child. 

*¢ Jenkins, on his part, said the child was a puny thing 
—that he had no idea it would live. The mother was a 
strong, handsome woman, and the care of the child, as 
well as its sickly appearance, were likely to affect her 
value. As he was on the way to New Orleans, where 
such stock always sells high, and had besides a large 
gang, he concluded to abandon the child. So, after she 
was asleep he took her to a house near where they were 
camping for the night, and left her upon the porch. 

“*Tt happened to be the house of the childless itine- 
rant, Charles Barton. Owing to her complexion, which 
was even more misleading, because of the pallor of dis- 
ease, there was no thought of the child being of colored 
blood and especially no idea that it was a slave. People 
are not apt to abandon slave children, and even in this 
case it seems to have been just a trick of that scoundrel 
Jenkins. I suppose he hardly liked to kill her for fear 
of consequences, and probably had no thought that she 
would live There was some inquiry made, but nothing 
elicited as to the parentage, and so the good couple took 
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the little waif into their homes and hearts as their 
daughter.”’ 

‘““ My God ! that was rough on George and the Colonel, 
wasn’t it? What did they do ?” 

‘* What could they do? The Colonel bought the girl 
of Jenkins at his own price, and then told him he would 
shoot him on sight if he ever came into the county 
again, or if he ever breathed a word about the matter 
to a living soul.”’ 

**No doubt he meant it, too.”’ 

‘*Of course ; from that day until his death he never 
went off the plantation without carrying a pistol to 
‘shoot that d——d scoundrel Jenkins.’ ”’ 

** And George ?”’ 

‘His father gave the girl to him—”’ 

“There was a deed, I suppose,’ interrupted the 
lawyer. 

“Yes, a deed of gift under seal.”’ 

The lawyer nodded. 

‘‘His father advised him to take her North, set her 
free, buy her a comfortable home and give her a reason- 
able support.”’ 

“Very liberal, by God! as the old man always was, 
and just what George ought to have done.”’ 

“With our notions, yes, but not with George Eigh- 
mie’s. In the first place, he loved the girl better than 
his life; and, in the next place, he did not believe 
there was a drop of colored blood in her veins. So, 
what does he do but bring her to New York, manumit 
her in due form and marry her again.”’ 

‘*The devil! You don’t tell me?’ said Bartlemy, 
springing from his chair. ‘‘I never heard of that.’’ 


‘*Here are the papers. These are copies—Lida has 
the originals—of the deed of manumission, the license 


and marriage certificate.’’ 

‘** Well, I declare |” 

‘* Not only that, but about this time a child was born 
-—a son, who, by the way, was cursed with the exact 
duplicate of that scar of Jenkins,—and so anxious was 
George to put him on a legal footing that he formally 
legitimatized him according to the laws of the State. 
Here is a copy of the record.”’ 

‘“Good Lord !’’ exclaimed the lawyer, “‘was there 
any other foolish thing that idiot could do ?” 

“Oh, yes. What he did next was a deai worse. He 
went back to Mallowbanks and presented himself and 
family to Colonel Eighmie.”’ 

‘‘No!” roared Bartlemy, striking the floor with his 
cane. ‘‘ He didn’t dare do that ?”’ 

‘**He did that very thing.”’ 

‘** And the Colonel ?”’ 

‘*Turned on his heel; went down to the landing ; 
was rowed over to Amity Lake, and never looked on 
his son’s face again.”’ 

‘*Served him right, too, just right,’? exclaimed the 
lawyer almost gleefully. 

‘**Did the only mean act of his life, sir,’ said Har- 
grove gravely. 

‘“* What, sir! do you mean to justify such an outrage- 
ous thing? Would you associate with a man who mar- 
ried a nigger ?”” 

‘“‘That is not the question,” rejoined Hargrove. 
‘‘ George married the girl without any deception on her 
part. Her memory of the trader and that of her ‘mam- 
my,’ as she no doubt called the girl Sophy, was only of a 
horrid man who had taken her and her nurse from home. 
All she knew of her past life was that she had been told 
that her mother was a ‘great lady.’ This was the account 
she gave of herself to her foster-parents. Being so fair 
and so young—she could not have been over four or five 


—I do not suppose the idea of slavery had ever entered 
her mind, at least in connection with herself. The kind 
people with whom she had lived afterwards had made an 
idol of her. George had made her his wife, so faras intent 
could go. She was the mother of his child. Her kind 
foster-mother was dead—died of grief at her calamity. 
Under these circumstances, George thought it his duty 
to share the misfortune that had fallen on the woman 
that he loved, be it more or less, as you lawyers say, 
and I honor his memory for having done it. I might 
not have had the pluck, and of course you wouldn’t,”’ 
he added with a slight smile, ‘“‘ but Ill tell you what, 
sir, when a man loves a woman well enough to go to hejl 
with her rather than to Heaven without her, he’s bound 
to be very much of a man !”’ 

‘*There’s a good deal of truth in that,” said the 
other thoughtfully. 

“That ’s why I say Colonel Eighmie was wrong. He 
ought to have stood by George because he had acted with 
a manly motive, and at the worst hurt only himself. If 
he had done so, and sent them West at once, there never 
would have been any trouble about it. But he was like 
most Southern men—he never could realize that there 
was a world beyond his own horizon. He never dreamed 
that a reputation shattered by an indiscretion at home 
might be healed and cured by a life of honor abroad.”’ 

‘*There’s where he was wrong. He ought to have 
remembered that one of the greatest men the State ever 
produced had to leave, it is said, because of a little mis- 
take about some money. He went West and never 
came back until he was one of the foremost men in the 
United States Senate. If he had been a lawyer, Colonel 
Eighmie would never have made that mistake. If he 
had confided in me I should have told him the best way 
to get rid of a son he didn’t want to see was to send him 
out of his sight. It seems just natural, though, for a 
planter to think that there isn’t much room in the world 
outside of his own possessions. That life does narrow a 
man’s ideas wonderfully.”’ 

‘*Yes; that isso. Well, the Colonel never thought 
of that or anything else, except that George had dis- 
graced him. So, while he let him live on the planta- 
tion and enjoy its revenues, he yet gave him no right to 
the least thing, and refused all intercourse with him.”’ 

*¢ Well, what was the upshot of it ?” 

“Just what you might suppose. While there was of 
course an effort to suppress the facts, they had somehow 
leaked out—partly known and partly guessed at, no 
doubt. I question if ever a word would have been said 
if his father had stood by him. After that, you know 
the scorn and insult that was heaped upon them. Of 
course, it drove him into solitude. I think she would 
have faced it and braved it down, but he couldn’t. His 
hands were tied, he had no means, and could not get 
away ; and so, for years, he never left the plantation. I 
came home and took his part, but it was too late. I 
never dared speak to Colonel Eighmie about it, and my 
wife loved him so well that she hated George as only 
one of her blood can hate. I think this family shame 
was more than half the cause of her hating slavery as 
fiercely as she did.”’ 

“*She was an Italian, I believe ?”’ 

“ce Yes.” 

**-You married her abroad ?”’ 

“In London.” 

“* Yes; I saw her once ; a very pretty woman.” 

‘* She was accounted a beauty.” 

“*T never knew you had a child until to-day.”’ 

‘*She was born while we were on a cruise—at King- 
ston, where I had taken Rietta in the hope that a South- 
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ern winter would do her good. Because of her weak- 
ness, she was persuaded when we sailed to leave the 
child with the family of an English clergyman, who 
cared for her until she was nearly three years old.”’ 

‘*T thought she had seen hotter sunshine than you get 
up here.”’ 

‘* Qh, yes; Hilda is at least semi-tropical, both by 
birth and descent.”’ 

‘*T see. Well, is there anything more about this wo- 
man Lida ?”’ 

“*Oh, yes; her troubles were not ended with the es- 
trangément of her husband from his father and the public 
gentiment that marked them and their childrenas the most 
degraded of pariahs. After a time the Colonel died, and 
a surge of wrath swept through the community, as if they 
had been guilty of parricide. Perhaps, in his later years, 
the heart of the father had softened toward his unfortu- 
nate son. At least, he made no attempt to disinherit 
him, and, dying intestate, his property descended to 
George. What the son had suffered had not only made 
him a hermit, but he had also become one of the most 
rabid and fanatical Abolitionists that ever breathed.’’ 

*“*An Abolitionist! That is all that was needed to 
complete the picture that you- have drawn,’ said Bar- 
tlemy, with evident disgust. ‘‘There was more sense 
in his being such, however, than any of these rabid fools 
that howl and foam through the North about what they 
know nothing of, and in which they have no interest,” 

“Well, George was an Abolitionist, right or wrong, 
and made up his mind as soon as Mallowbanks and its 
slaves fell into his hands to set them free without delay 
and then go himself to some part of the great West 
where he thought slavery would never come. Unfortu- 
nately, his estate was not large enough to permit him 
to do this just out of hand, without impoverishing 
himself, The plantation had reached that stage, by rea- 
son of the increase of its slave force, that it was almost 
impossible to make any great profit out of it without re- 
ducing the consumption by disposing of some of them. 
He determined, however, after due consideration, to 
devote the net proceeds of each crop to the creation of 
a fund which should be sufficient not only to remove the 
slaves to another State when freed, but also, with a 
portion of the proceeds arising from the sale of the 
plantation, to give each family a comfortable start in 
the new life which he proposed to bestow -upon them. 
He told me all his plans, and, though I regarded them 
as visionary, I could not but respect his earnestness 
and admire the sagacity he showed in their execution. 
His new purpose transformed the listless recluse into the 
active and unresting business man. He calculated that 
five years would be sufficient for the purpose he had in 
view, and he allowed himself no luxury and spared him- 
self no labor tending to its accomplishment. Soon after 
he undertook this task another child was born to them 
—a daughter, to whom he gave the name of Heloise. 
Her birth seemed to arouse the hatred of the people 
even more than all that had gone before. He and Lida 
were indicted for living together illegally. The matter 
dragged along for several terms of court and nothing 
was done, at least no trial took place. I suspect, from 
what has since occurred, that the collateral heirs may 
have been at the bottom of the prosecution, fearing, per- 
haps, the accomplishment of his purpose in his lifetime.”’ 

“*Tt’s more than likely, for I’ve heard myself of his 
having that fool-notion among others. But, no matter, 
go on.”’ 

‘** At length, just as it seemed likely to be tried, George 
suddenly died. I was not there at the time, and, queerly 
enough, Lida did not know where to find his will. I 


knew he had made me his executor, and he had told me, 
in connection with his plans, where he kept his will, and 
I knew just what he expected me to do, It was to carry 
out his plan with regard to his slaves and to see that 
his children grew up entirely unconscious of the stain 
upon their birth. In regard to this latter he was very 
emphatic. The question of administering on his estate 
arising before my return, Lida showed splendid pluck in 
urging her claim as his widow to be appointed adminis- 
tratrix. She also claimed dower and her year’s provi- 
sion. ”’ 

‘* Pluck? Do you call that pluck, Mr. Hargrove ?”’ 
cried the lawyer, impetuously. ‘‘I call it d——d impu- 
dence.”’ 

‘Well, whichever it may be, it saved her and the es- 
tate both. I came just before the matter was decided. 
The court below had pronounced her marriage illegal 
and the higher one had it before it on appeal. I found 
the will—and the rest you know.”’ 

‘*T know that you proved it and entered into posses- 
sion, and all that touches the legal history of your ad- 
ministration. I can now understand why you did, from 
time to time, certain absurd things which I advised you 
not to do.”’ 

“Yes; I freed the house-servants in order to run the 
plantation more economically, and so increase the fund 
more rapidly ; but it has already taken me longer than 
George expected, chiefly because I determined to make 
the slaves pay for their own freedom and save the estate 
intact for Lida and her children. Then, too, the search 
for the boy—”’ 

‘** Yes ; I want to know about that.”’ 

“‘There is very little to tell. About the time we 
offered the will for probate the child was missed from 
the house one evening, but his mother was not greatly 
alarmed at first, as she supposed him to be over at the 
quarters, hardly half a mile away. Upon inquiry, 
however, it appeared that no one on the plantation 
had seen him since noon. His mother was sure that 
he had been kidnapped, but we thought that being 
so peculiarly marked it would be no difficult matter 
to trace him. It never entered into my head at the 
time that he might be put out of the way entirely. 
I at once removed Lida and her daughter to the yacht, 
which was lying in the sound, and sent her to New 
York to get her out of harm’s way. Then I set myself 
to find that boy. I had every slave-market watched ; 
offered a liberal reward, of which every slave-dealer in 
the country was informed, and was just about to give 
up all hope, concluding that the boy was dead, when, 
after he had been missing two years, I heard of a poor 
white family in Western Carolina, away up among the 
mountains, who had a child answering my description. 
Before I could reach there, however, they were gone. 
By dint of careful inquiry, I learned that Jenkins had 
been in that region not long before their flitting, and 
from some facts I gathered had no doubt that he 
had something to do with their departure. He proba- 
bly learned that I was on the scent and spirited away 
not only the child, but the people who had him in 
charge, to avoid discovery. I have been on a constant 
hunt for the child ever since, but have not found the 
least trace of him, or the people who had him. My 
agents have gone through every state of the South upon 
the search for him in vain. There is no doubt in my 
mind but some of George’s cousius kidnapped little 
Hugh and intended to do the-same with the daughter, 
in order to induce the mother to forego any further 
claims to the estate.”’ 

“‘That’s more than likely, and it chimes in with my 
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theory that the woman and her children are the stumb- 
ling-block in Gilman’s path,”’ said the lawyer. “Though 
the inferior court decided, on her petition for dower and 
leave to administer, that she was not the lawful wife 
of George Eighmie, I’m not exactly sure that it was 
right. The first marriage was no doubt void, because 
she was a slave. The effect of the second one it is 
hard to determine. If they had been married in Caro- 
lina the presumption would have been against its le- 
gality. Having been a slave, she is presumed to have 
at least one-eighth of colored blood. As her descent is 
unknown, I hardly see how this presumption could be 
rebutted. So I think the second marriage would have 
been held to be contrary to the law of the state regard- 
ing intermarriages between whites and free blacks if it 
had been solemnized there.” - 

‘* But the marriage was in New York,” said Hargrove. 

‘*So I understand,”’ answered Bartlemy, “‘and that 
makes a queer state of affairs. The marriage would be 
illegal here, I reckon—it would in most Northern States 
—if the woman was actually colored. But here the pre- 
sumption is right the other way. It would be necessary 
to show colored blood in her veins affirmatively, before 
she could be adjudged a negro and the marriage invali- 
dated. So, I take it, the marriage would be held lawful 
in the State of New York.”’ 

‘Tf lawful there, where it was contracted, I suppose 
it would be held lawful in Carolina ?” said Hargrove. 

‘Well, no,”’ responded Bartlemy ; ‘‘ that doesn’t fol- 
low. It has been decided in our state that if parties who 
are prohibited by its laws from marrying go ‘beyond its 
limits, and contract marriage according to the laws of 
another state, and then return there to live, that it is in 
fraud of the law, and void.”’ 

‘*So she must have been his wife in New York and 
not his wife in Carolina,” said Hargrove in surprise. 

‘‘ That ’s about the situation. The same principle ap- 
plies to her manumission. It has been held that if a 
man take his slave to another state, and set him free 
under its laws, and then bring him back into a state 
that only permits a slave to be set free by order of 
court, it shows a purpose to evade the law, and the 
foreign manumission is void. In such a case, it was 
held that the slave was not free at all, though the 
former master had always regarded and treated her as 
such, and in his will made her a specific bequest, but was 
still his slave, and passed to his heirs as a residue of 
his estate, with respect to which he had died intestate.’’ 

‘* So,’ said Hargrove, rising in excitement, ‘‘ I under- 
stand you to say that that woman was George Eigh- 
mie’s lawful wedded wife in New York ?”’ 

“That is my opinion.”’ 

‘* And that she was, at the same time, lawfully held 
as his slave in Carolina ?” 

“* My dear fellow,” said Bartlemy, ‘“‘ you ought to have 
been a lawyer. That is as near as I can figure it out, 
and I couldn’t have stated it better myself.”’ 

‘*Then, Mr. Bartlemy,” said Hargrove, bringing his 
fist down upon the table vehemently, ‘‘ George Eighmie 
was right. There was never any other land in which 
the master could not make his slave free at pleasure, nor 
one in which marriage, duly solemnized, did not make 
free. George was right. An institution that permits 
and renders necessary such things, is not fit to exist in 
a Christian land.” 

“Sho! sho! You are not going to turn Abolitionist 
just because the institution of slavery is not perfect, I 
hope ?”’ said Bartlemy. ‘“‘ Just think what we should 
have if it were swept away.”’ 

‘That is where I have always stood,” answered Har- 


grove. ‘It is not long since that I told one of the fore- 
most Abolitionists here in this very room, that I thought 
it a choice between negro slavery and negro liberty, and 
that the latter was far the more dangerous.” 

**You were right, too,” said Bartlemy ; ‘entirely 
right.” 

‘¢ T was a fool!’’ said Hargrove impetuously. ‘*George 
Eighmie was right when he told me, the last time I saw 
him, that one such experience as his outweighed the ar- 
gument from convenience and necessity a thousandfold. 
A system that permitted and compelled such horrible 
monstrosities ought not to live a moment.” 

“Why, why, my dear sir,” said Bartlemy ; “‘ one 
would think you were really going to come out a howl- 
ing Abolitionist.”’ 

“Tam going to come out that most earnest of all the 
opponents of slavery—a Southern Abolitionist,” re- 
sponded Hargrove. ‘‘ From this hour, for George Eigh- 
mie’s sake, I will do all I can not only to secure the 
rights of his wife and children, but to carry out his 
wishes as to his slaves. Every one of them shall be 
set free if it takes the last dollar Ihave on earth.” 

“* But—but—Mr. Hargrove, I—I—protest! As your 
counsel, I protest against any such rash course on your 
part,” said Bartlemy. ‘‘ 1—I—indeed, sir—” 

‘Never mind about it, Mr. Bartlemy,’’ said Har- 
grove promptly. ‘‘I want your aid to carry out my 
purpose ; not to instruct me what I ought to do.”’ 

**But I refuse to act as your counsel with such an 
object,’’ said the lawyer petulantly. 

** You have already become my counsel with a tacit 
knowledge of the trust I had to execute.”’ 

**T knew nothing about it, sir; nothing about it.”’ 

“Not in words, perhaps, until to-night, but by un- 
avoidable implication you well understood what it was,’’ 
answered Hargrove. ‘‘ However, if you wish to dis- 
continue your relation to me as counsel you have only 
to present your bill.” 

‘**Oh, no, no, no!’ said the lawyer, waving his hand 
back and forth and shaking his head deprecatingly, 
‘by no manner of means. It wouldn’t do to act hastily 
in such a matter. Gilman might get an advantage if 
we did. Of course, you must follow your conscience. 
It’s really none of my business. But I do hate to see a 
good estate squandered on a lot of niggers that haven’t 
sense enough to appreciate what is done for them.”’ 

“* Well, Mr. Bartlemy, that was George’s affair, and 
not ours, and it’s his estate we are administering and 
his money we are spending.”’ 

‘I’m not so sure of that,’’ growled the lawyer. 

“Well, the rest of it is mine,” said Hargrove posi- 
tively. 

** At least it isn’t mine,” said the lawyer, “‘so we 
won’t quarrel over it. Now tell me what has become of 
the other child.” 

“*'The other child ? Oh, yes—Marah,”’ said Hargrove 
meditatively. 

‘“*T thought you said her name was Heloise,”’ said the 
lawyer quickly. 

“Heloise ? Yes, soI did. That was her name, but it 
should have been Marah, for if ever a life was doomed 
to bitterness it would seem to have been hers.” 

‘* She is dead, then ?” 

‘No,’ said Hargrove, walking meditatively back and 
forth. 

“*Then where is she ?”’ 

“Mr, Bartlemy,” said Merwyn, stopping before him, 
‘*my brother desired that his children might never know 
the curse that a possible drop of colored blood in their 
veins might work in their lives. I alone know the se- 
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cret of the child’s existence. I have already provided 
that in case of my decease before everything is settled 
one other man should be informed of it. That is quite 
enough to know what is intended to be a secret. Should 
I live to see the entire matter concluded, as I hope todo, 
no one will ever know the secret of that child’s birth or 
be able to trace her parentage.”’ 


‘* Just as you choose,’’ said Bartlemy, with something 
‘*T suppose there is nothing else 


of pique in his tone. 
I need ask about ?”’ 

With a parting drop from the decanter, the lawyer 
bade his host and client good night. It was late when 
he arose the next morning. After breakfast Captain 
Hargrove said to him; 

‘¢ You will no doubt set me down in the same category 
as my brother, but I think you told me that Lida was 
unquestionably George’s wife by the law of New York ?” 

“* Beyond the shadow of a doubt.”’ 

‘* She returned this morning, and will remain here as 
his widow hereafter. Would you like to speak with 
her ?” 

Upon Bartlemy’s signifying his assent, Hargrove led 
him to the sitting-room, where a slight, dark-eyed 
woman, who was plainly dressed in black, sat listening 
to Hilda’s prattle. Her face was pale and thin, and a 
neryous tremulousness about the lips, as well a startled, 
hunted look about the eyes, showed how her sufferings 
had wrought upon her life. After introducing the law- 
yer, Hargrove took Hilda and left the room. An hour 
afterward Bartlemy came to him and said : 

‘There isn’t a bit of doubt about it, Captain. That 
woman and her children are just what Gilman is afraid 
of. If he had them in Carolina, they wouldn’t give him 
a minute’s trouble, but being here in New York, he’s 
afraid of them. He hasn’t any more doubt about the 
will than I, but he ’s afraid that this woman, living in 
another state, might set up her claim through the 
United States Courts ; and he is in a good deal of doubt 
what the Supreme Court at Washington would do in 
such a case, and I am not very clear about it myself. 
There ’s one thing I want to tell you though. You have 
long since settled the estate of your testator. Your only 
interest in the state now is as the owner of the property 
devised you by George Eighmie. Now you keep out of 
Carolina. If they have to sue you here, the chances are 
allin your favor; if you let them sue there, they are 
all the other way.” 

‘** But I must atttend to the property,’’ said Hargrove 
dubiously. 

‘* By an agent, yes,”’ said the lawyer with a smile. 

‘Very well, I will remember your advice,’’ he as- 
sented. 

“¢ Another thing, Captain,’’ Bartlemy began hesitantly. 

““Yes ?”’ said Hargrove in a tone that invited him to 
proceed. 

‘* It is about those children.”’ 

‘* Well,”’ responded Hargrove, still expectantly. 

The other looked at him doubtfully a moment and 
the blurted out : 

** Why don’t you tell that woman all you know about 
her children ?”’ 

“*T have.”’ 

‘*'No, you have not.”’ 

“*T have told her of my search for the boy, and that I 
have put the girl in good safe hands where she is well 
cared for.”’ 

“* But that is not what she wants to know. Why don’t 
you tell her where she is ?” 


‘* Because I am carrying out my brother’s instruc- 
tions. He had made up his mind to put his children 
away from him, and have them reared and educated 
under assumed names, She would perhaps have trusted 
him, or he might have trusted her; but he warned me 
that the children must be put beyond her reach, or at 
least beyond all possible knowledge of her relationship 
to them.”’ 

‘* By Heaven, Captain, I am not much given to senti- 
ment, but that is hard. Can you be cruel enough to 
carry it out ?”’ 

“‘T must. I have been tempted a thousand times to 
give it up, but thus far I have stood firm.”’ 

‘** Do you know she suspects you of having sold the 
boy ?”? 

‘* No doubt,”’ said Hargrove sadly. ‘‘ There is no end 
to her wild fancies so far as the children are concerned. 
Her love for them makes her life a constant torture. I 
am the only one who has befriended her since her hus- 
band’s death, but I think she has lost the power to trust 
even me. I discharged all my servants except Jason 
when I brought her here, so that there might not be the 
least suspicion of the facts, yet she fled as soon as my 
overseer set foot in the house, thinking I was preparing 
to abduct her. She is a weak, silly woman, whom-I 
cannot trust with a knowledge of my purposes lest she 
should unintentionally betray them.”’ 

‘*T see, I see,’’ said the lawyer, ‘‘ but how you can re- 
sist her piteous appeals and those great eyes with the 
tears running over the lids down on that sad face, passes 
my comprehension. I’m pretty tough, but I swear I 
couldn’t stand that.’’ 

‘You can guess what I have suffered then,” said 
Hargrove, ruefully. ‘‘ It has been a terrible task, but I 
pledged my honor to do it, and no one shall ever say I 
failed through weakness or lack of diligence.’’ 

** Do you know that she thinks Hilda her daughter ?”’ 
asked the lawyer, with a keen look. 

‘*She has hinted such a suspicion,’ answered Har- 
grove, with a smile. 

‘** And what was your reply ?”’ 

‘That she might think what she chose, so long as she 
did not breathe a word of her suspicion to the child.”’ 

‘* And if she did ?”’ 

‘“‘'That she should never see her face again.”’ 

“You think you would know it ?” 

‘** Hilda could not hide it from me for a moment.”’ 

**So you hope— ??? ~ 

‘**'To keep Lida quiet and prevent her life from being 
entirely miserable.”’ 

“*It’sa great risk—a great risk, Captain, and for very 
little good, so far as I can see. What is the use of all 
this secresy ?”’ 

“*Simply to fulfill a brother’s request. If you had 
heard him implore me to save his children from the 
curse which the knowledge of one drop of colored blood 
entails, you would not wonder at what I have done, 
Only think, sir, suppose your child—suppose my little 
Hilda should come to believe that the blood of that un- 
fortunate race flowed in her veins—that she was branded 
with the mark of degradation and shame—what evil 
would not be counted light in comparison with it ? She 
would pray for death, sir, and I would rather see her 
dead than know her thus accursed. “x 

“Well, well,” said the old lawyer, shaking his head. 
“ Perhaps you are right; but I am-glad it is you and 
not I that have this thing to do.”’ 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE words which Philip had heard, and the shock of 
surprise which they gave him, combined with the unex- 
pectedness of the whole scene in Mrs, Lockhart’s little 
sitting-room, rendered obscure his perception of what 
immediately followed, By-and-by, however, two or 
three of the persons present took their departure, and 
then Philip found himself alone with Fillmore, Mrs. 
Lockhart and Marion. The latter had already received 
the congratulations of the company, to which she had 
replied little or nothing. 

‘* My dear daughter,”’ now exclaimed Mrs. Lockhart, 
with gentle fervor, ‘‘ what a splendid surprise! To think 
I should have lived to see you a great heiress! Twenty 
thousand pounds did you say, Mr. Fillmore ? To think 
of Mr. Grant’s—Mr. Grantley ’s having been so rich ! 
He was so quiet andsimple. What a noble thing todo! 

‘ But he was the son of Tom Grantley, you know, and 
Lady Eaith Seabridge was his mother. And, oh! 
Philip, Low happy you and Marion will be now!” 

‘**T think we should have been that at any rate,’’ said 
Philip, smiling at Marion, and conscious of eleven hun- 
dred pounds in his pocket. 

“Yes; at least as happy,’’ said Marion, ina low voice. 

‘*T had not been aware,’’ observed Fillmore, with a 
slight bow, ‘‘ that Mr. Lancaster was to be congratulated 
as well as Miss Lockhart.”’ 

‘You can bear witness that I was not a fortune-hun- 
ter,”’ said Philip, laughing. ‘‘ When was this will made, 
Mr. Fillmore ?”’ 

‘* Very recently,’’ he replied, mentioning the date. 

‘* Strange !”’ said Philip, musing. ‘‘ He was as sound 
and healthy a man of his age as ever I saw. Had he 
any premonition of death ?” 

‘** Apparently he had not,” ‘the lawyer answered. 
‘* But, as you would have learned, had you been present 
throughout the reading of the document, the will pro- 
vided for the probable contingency of his continuing to 
live. In that case, Miss Lockhart would have come into 
possession of ten thousand pounds on her next birthday 
and the remainder of the legacy hereafter. Mr. Grantley 
evidently intended her to reap the benefits of his wealth 
without having to wait for his decease.” 

‘*T wish he had told me !”? murmured Marion, folding 
her hands on her lap and looking out of the window. 

‘‘Madame Desmoines was not here ?’’ remarked 
Philip. 

‘‘Thave had some correspondence with her on. the 
subject,’’ said Fillmore. ‘‘ As it happens, she was not 
named as a legatee in the will. But, had it been other- 
wise, I gathered that it was not her purpose to accept 
anything.”’ 

‘* Why so ?”’ Philip asked. 

‘‘T was not informed ; but it may be presumed that 
the will would have designated her as the testator’s 
daughter, and she was perhaps not prepared to acknowl- 
edge the relationship.”’ 

‘*Oh, Mr. Fillmore, do you think Madame Desmoines 
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could have any doubts of Mr, Grantley’s honor ?” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Lockhart. ‘‘I’m sure she has too fine a 
character herself to think evil of others.’ 

‘*T should not explain her action on that ground— 
were I to attempt to explain it,’’ Fillmore answered. 
‘*The Marquise Desmoines is not an ordinary woman : 
she is very far from it. No direct proof, beyond the tes- 
tator’s confidential statement to certain persons, has 
ever been advanced as to his identity with the Charles 
Grantley who disappeared a score of yearsago. Had 
the Marquise adopted that statement, it might have in- 
volved inconvenient or painful explanations with per- 
sons still living, which, under the circumstances, the 
Marquise would have been anxious to avoid. I mention 
no names, and need not do so. On the other hand, she 
is the owner of a property from her late husband which 
is in excess of her ordinary requirements. She desires 
no addition to it, and may have been unwilling to seem 
to interfere with the advantage of others.”’ 


“* How could that be ?’? demanded Philip. ‘‘ If Mr. 


Grantley had bequeathed money to her, it would have 
made no difference whether she acknowledged him or 
not.” 

‘We cannot be certain of that,’’ the lawyer replied. 


**It constantly happens that legacies are, for some rea- 
son or other, refused, or become in some manner inope- 
rative ; and in such cases there is generally an alterna- 
tive—sometimes more than one—provided in codicils. 
There is no reason to suppose that Mr. Grantley would 
have failed to foresee such a contingency, and to provide 
against it; especially in view of the somewhat excep- 
tional position that he was conscious of occupying.”’ 

‘“* That is to say, if he had left his money to Madame 
Desmoines, and she had refused it, you think he would 
have provided beforehand that it should go to somebody 
else ?’’ said Philip. 

‘*T think we have no reason to suppose otherwise,”’ 
returned the other, with the lawyer’s prudence of phrase. 
*¢ And it may have been in order to facilitate her refusal, 
had the alternative presented itself, that she acted in 
anticipation.’’ 

‘*T wassure she would do what she considered right,”’ 
said Mrs. Lockhart, who had. not in the least compre- 
hended Fillmore’s analysis, but had inferred from his 
tone and manner that he was in some way defending 
Perdita from an aspersion. 

** She possesses many qualities not commonly found in 
women,’’ remarked Fillmore, looking down at his hands 
meditatively. After a little he rose, as for departure. 
Philip was just then saying something to Mrs. Lock- 
hart ; and as Marion also rose, she and the lawyer were 
for a moment by themselves. 

‘*Mr. Fillmore,”’ she said, coloring as she spoke, and 
lowering her voice as if she intended her words for him 
only, ‘‘ didn’t you say that legatees often refused their 
legacies ??’ 

‘* All sorts of strange things occur, in law as well as 
elsewhere, Miss Lockhart.’ 

‘‘ Why should any one refuse a legacy ?”’ 
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‘For no very wise reason, perhaps,’’ said he, smiling 
slightly. ‘‘From what are called conscientious mo- 
tives, sometimes; or quite as often from enmity, or 
whim, or . . . But I dare say you can imagine as 
many reasons as I.’’ 

‘*¢ Yes,’ said Marion absently ; and then she added, 
‘“*so that is why codicils are put in wills ?”’ 

‘“* Such provisions are sometimes inserted in codicils,”’ 
said Fillmore, after one of his characteristic pauses, and 
a fixed glance at Marion. 

*¢ Are there any codicils in Mr. Grantley’s will ?”’ was 
her next question. 

‘“*A codicil, inserted to provide against the miscar- 
riage of something in the body of the will, remains, of 
course, inoperative and therefore practically non-exist- 
ent, if the miscarriage in question does not-occur,”’ re- 
plied he carelessly. Before she could answer he added, 
“*T have over-stayed my time. Farewell, for the present, 
Miss Lockhart ; I trust you may long enjoy the means of 
happiness and variety afforded you. Mrs. Lockhart, I 
wish you good-day ; Mr. Lancaster, your obedient ser- 
vant,”’ 

‘*T suppose this business won’t be settled for some 
time to come,’’ observed Marion, following him to the 
door. ‘‘ I suppose I should have an opportunity of com- 
municating with you beforehand, if I would wish it ?” 

‘*T shall always be at your disposal,’’ returned Fill- 
more, bowing, and declining Mrs. Lockhart’s invitation 
to remain to dinner, he left the house without further 
parley. 

‘“‘Oh, my dear daughter,’’ cried Mrs. Lockhart, in her 
overflowing way, when the three were again alone, 

“what do you think? Philip has his news, too; he is 
an heir, if you are an heiress; all our good fortune 
comes at once !”’ 

‘““You, too? How?” said Marion, appearing to be 
much moved, and turning upon Philip with a face full 
of a sort of serious excitement. 

‘* Not much in comparison with yours ; weshall never 
be equals in that respect, I’m afraid,’’ returned Philip, 
smiling. ‘‘ But that poem of mine, which I wouldn’t 
let you read, because I didn’t think it good enough for 
you, seems to have been good enough for other people. 
My publisher has sold enough of it, at last accounts, to 
bring me in more than a thousand pounds of profit. If 
it would only go on at that rate, Ishould do very well.” 

Marion looked deeply delighted, and at the’same time 
agitated. ‘‘ Huzza! Philip, I knew you must be a ge- 
nius !’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘Of course it will go on—how 
can you help writing better and better. That is much 
better than inheriting other people’s money, which you 
don’t deserve, and which doesn’t really belong to you— 
not even so much as to other people. A thousand pounds 
in such a short time! We shall not need Mr. Grant- 
ley’s money at all.”’ 

‘**Ob, you may find it useful to buy your bonnets and 
shawls with,” said Philip, laughing. 

But Marion seemed not to hear him. She paced about 
the room, stopping now and then and humming some 
air to herself; and, finally, she seated herself at the 
piano and began to improvise, striking melodious and 
changing chords, sometimes soft and tender, sometimes 
resonant and tumultuous. Philip, who was more stirred 
and influenced by music than by almost anything else, 
especially by the kind of irregular and mysterious music 
that Marion was given to producing, sat near her, with 
his head on his hands, letting the harmonies sway and 
kindle his thoughts. When, at length, the music ceased, 
and Philip raised his head, he perceived that he and 
she were alone ; Mrs. Lockhart had gone out. 





‘*T shall always be a poet, as long as I have you to 
play to me,’’ said he. ‘‘ Only, I shall never write such 
poetry as I think of while you play.”’ 

**It does not take much to make two people happy, 
does it ?’’ she said. 

‘* Very little, Only love, the rarest thing in the world ; 
and music, the next rarest; and a few other trifling 
matters of that sort,’’ returned he, with superb irony. 

‘* Ah, my dear love, you know what Imean. All we 
need to be happy is each other, and what we can do for 
each other. Nothing else, except something to eat and 
drink, and a room to live in. I’m sure I’ve been happier 
in this house, with you, and with only money enough to 
keep alive on, than I ever was before, or expected to be.” 

“* Well, I have a theory about that,’’ said Philip, 
‘though I’ve never worked it out. Love in a cottage 
is a good thing ; and so is love ina palace. But love is 
not always of one quality ; in fact, it'never is the same 
in any two human beings. Sometimes it is simple and 
quiet and primitive ; and then a cottage is the place for 
it ; because, if we are to be at ease and content, what 
is outside of us ought to correspond to what is within, 
as the body to the spirit. But sometimes love is splen- 
did, royal, full of every kind of spiritual richness and 
variety, continually rising to new heights of vision, plung- 
ing into new depths of insight, creating, increasing, 
living in wider and wider spheres of thought and feel- 
ing. And, for such love as that, a cottage is not the 
right environment. You must have a palace, a fortune, 
splendor and power ; indeed, nothing can be too splen- 
did, or splendid enough.”’ 

‘* And could not such a love be happy without all that 
splendor ?”’ 

‘* Well, no—according to the theory! But, as I said, I 
haven’t completely worked it out yet. There is a certain 
kind of happiness, no doubt, in doing without what you 
know you ought to have ; and, as a matter of fact, few 
or no people ever get just the surroundings they want, 
or ever are or expect to be entirely happy ; and, per- 
haps, to be paradoxical, they wouldn’t be happy if they 
were. Imagination is a great factor in the account, and 
hope. The material world is too rigid and heavy ever 
to obey the behests of those two magicians ; and so their 
best work has always been done in cloudland and dream- 
land. Perhaps, in the next world, nature—this phan- 
tasmagory of earth, sea:and sky—will not be fixed and 
unchangeable as here, but pliant and adaptable to one 
thought and will: so that the statue which I see in my 
mind shall at once clothe itself in spiritual marble before 
my eyes; and the rocky island, which I imagine in 
yonder azure sea, shall straightway rise from the waves 
in all its tropic beauty ; and yet, all this be not a dream 
or a fancy, but a reality as real and immortal as my own 
mind—which, after all, is the only reality. Reality has 
nothing to do with fixedness. Your lips of flesh and 
blood, my beloved Marion, are not so real as the kisses 
I give them, or as the love that goes into the kisses. 
Well—what were we talking about ?”’ 

‘“* About whether twenty thousand pounds were neces- 
sary to make us happy.”’ 

“*Oh, was that it? Then we can take our time ; for, 
as we have got the money—at least, since you’ve got 
it—we can settle the problem in the most satisfactory of 
all ways—by practical experiment! And that will take 
us a lifetime, at least.’’ 

‘* Then what if we found we had tried the wrong ex- 
periment, after all ?”’ i 

‘* Well, I suppose all discoverers run that risk. _Mean- 
while, seems to me, ’tis better to have the money to lose 
than to win.’’ 
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“I’m not sure about that,” said Marion. ““‘ Money 
gives us power in the world, but ’tis only the money we 
earn that gives us a right to the power. Inheriting 
money is a sort of robbery. ‘The power we have is not 
our own—we have usurped it. It brings a host of things 
crowding about us—things to be done, business to be at- 
tended to, claims to be considered : things that we do 
not care about, and that do us no good ; that prevent us 
from feeling and thinking what we really care about. If 
one is born rich, it may be different ; but to become sud- 
denly rich without any help of one’s own cannot be 
good, Philip. It must take away more than it gives ; 
and what it takes away must be better than what it 
gives.” 

“But some people must be rich,” said Philip. ‘‘ Pro- 
vidence has so decreed. And why should it not be just 
as much the will of Providence that you should inherit 
riches as that you should be born to them or earn them ? 
At all events, you have got it, and must make the best 
of it. Besides, there have been bigger fortunes in the 
world than twenty thousand pounds, as well as people 
who needed it more.”’ 

**Do you love me any better than you did before you 
knew of this ?”’ 

‘* Knowing it has not made me love you more—if that ’s 
what you mean ; but the longer I know you the more 
love you, so I love you now more than I did an hour 

0. ” 

“Should you love me any less if this money turned 
out to belong to some one else ?”’ 

“No, foolish Marion ; by this kiss, it wouldn’t make 
an atom of difference.” 

** Oh, Philip, I hope it is so,’ said Marion, her bosom 
beginning to heave and her voice to falter. ‘‘ I hate this 
money, and have been miserable ever since I had it! It 
does not belong to me, and I have made up my mind 
that I won’t keep it.” 

** Not belong to you, Marion ?’’ 

““Tt belongs to Perdita ; she was his daughter. Why 
should he have come back to England, unless because 
he hoped to find her, and to make her rich and happy ? 
What have I do with his fortune ? Iloved him almost 
like a father ; and he used to say I was a daughter to 
him ; but I am not his daughter as Perdita is; and the 
thought of having what she would have had is hateful ! 
And it spoils my memory of him : I must think of him 


now as a man who left me a fortune—not as a dear 
friend who gave me all the treasure of his wisdom and 
gentleness. He should not have done it ; he doubted 
himself whether to do it, for he said something to me 
once which I did not understand then, but now I know 
he was trying to find out whether I would consent to 
such a thing. It is all wrong ; and the only thing to be 
done now is to give it back.” 

“To whom ?’ asked Philip, who was trying not to 
feel too much amazed. 

**'To Perdita ; for [know that, when I refuse it, it will 
go to her. There is a codicil in the will that gives it to 
her. I am sure of it, Philip, for I spoke to Mr. Fill- 
more, and I could seein his face and in the way he spoke 
that there is a codicil ; and the reason he didn’t read it 
was that I had not yet refused the legacy.” 

“ But even if there be a codicil, how do you know it 
is in favor of Perdita ?” 

“Tt will turn out to be so,” said Marion, shutting her 
lips and paling. She was watching Philip’s face with 
an anxiety that seemed to penetrate to his very soul ; it 
was evidently of supreme importance to her which side 
his judgment turned. He felt it, and strove to be calm, 
but the silent strength of her desire flowed against him 
in a current more nearly irresistible than her words. 

** Are you quite sure, Marion,’”’ he said, at length, 
‘that you have told me all the reasons for your wishing 
to do this thing ?” ' 

Her cheeks slowly reddened as she replied in a whis- 
per, ‘‘I have said all I can.” 

Their eyes met. “‘If you don’t quite trust me now,” 
said he, with a smile, half grave, half humorous, “‘ per- 
haps you "ll come to it when you ’ve had your way. My 
darling, you may throw the money into the Thames, as 
far as I’m concerned. If you wish to be rid of it, ’tis 
right you should be. If it were left to me, I should 
probably resign myself to keeping it; as it is, *tis better 
out of the way. Ill see if I can’t write you a greater 
fortune than that. Meanwhile, you must kiss me !” 

Philip had no cause, on that day at least, to regret his 
surrender. ‘‘ You see, sir,’’ said Marion mischievously, 
after some such fathomless spell of happiness as only 
lovers can feel, ‘‘if I had kept the twenty thousand 
pounds, you could not have had this !”’ 

‘*T may be glad you had them to refuse, at any rate,”’ 
responded Philip. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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[CONTINUED. ] 

THE only possible secrets between two married peo- 
ple should be those which are confided to either one of 
them by others. While some people, who call them- 
selves worldly-wise, will laugh at the idea of such per- 
fect confidence as this implies, others still, especially 
the newly-married, who have had small worldly experi- 
ence, will be shocked that I should suggest the keeping 
of any kind of secret by either wife or husband from 
the other. I am not prepared to say that these last are 
not the wiser of the two. Only, in that case, when any 


confidence is proffered to either husband or wife, the 
recipient of it should make his or her position clearly 
understood. 

Possibly there is a certain hardness toward old friends 
in requiring them either to dispense with the sympathy 
we have been wont to give them, or else tosubmit their 
weaknesses and trials to the cold judgment, the cynical 
consideration of a man or a woman who has for them 
no tender toleration born of loving intimacy. Yet it 
would be better to refuse ever to listen to another confi- 
dence while the world stands, than to receive a secret to 
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keep ‘when its custody would be a wound to the one 
whose happiness should be our first object. Some wives 
and some husbands are large-minded enough and free 
enough from jealousy not to be troubled by the knowl- 
edge that a confidence has been bestowed in which they 
cannot share, and then there can be no harm in such a 
confidence. 

But no personal secret can fitly belong to one only of 
the two people of whom love and law have made one 
flesh. The very ideal of marriage had been realized by 
that old Judge who had knelt for so many years to say 
a last prayer at night beside his wife, that when at last 
she had left him, his lips were dumb, and without her 
he could not even open his heart to God. 

One frequent cause of trouble in married life isa want 
of openness in business matters. A husband marries a 
pretty, thoughtless girl, who has been used to taking 
no more thought as to how she should be clothed than 
the lilies of the field. He begins by not liking to refuse 
any of her requests. He will not hint, so long as he can 
help it, at care in trifling expenses—he does not like to 
associate himself in her mind with disappointments and 
self-denials, And she, who would have been willing 
enough, in the sweet eagerness to please of her girlish 
love, to give up any whims or fancies of her own what- 
ever, falls into habits of careless extravagance, and feels 
herself injured when, at last, a remonstrance comes. 
How much wiser would have been perfect openness in 
the beginning ! 

‘*'We have just so much money to spend this summer. 
Now, shall we arrange matters thus or thus ?”’ was the. 
question I heard a very young husband ask his still 
younger bride, not long ago; and all the womanhood in 
her answered to this demand upon it, and her help at plan- 


ning and counseling proved not a thing to be despised, 
though hitherto she had ‘‘fed upon the roses, and lain 


among the lilies of life.’”” I am speaking not of mar- 
riages that are no marriages—where Venus has wedded 
Vulcan, because Vulcan prospered at his forge—but 
marriages where two true hearts have set out together, 
for love’s sake, to learn the lessons of life, and to live 
together till death shall part them. And one of the 
first lessons for them to learn is to trust each other en- 
tirely. The most frivolous girl of all ‘‘ the rosebud gar- 
den of girls,’’ if she truly loves, acquires something of 
womanliness from her love, and is ready ¢o plan and 
help and make her small sacrifices for the general good. 
Try her, and you will see. 

But, if you fail to tell her just how much you have, 
and just what portion of it can properly be spent, and 
what portion should be saved for that nest-egg, in which 
her interest is not less than your own, then -you cannot 
justly blame her, if she is careless and self-indulgent, 
and wastes to-day to want to-morrow. 

There are thousands of little courtesies, also, that 
should not be lost sight of in the cruel candor of mar- 
riage. The secret of a great social success is to wound 
no one’s self-love. The same secret will go far toward 
making marriage happy. Many a woman who would 
consider it an unpardonable rudeness not to listen with 
an air of interest to what a mere acquaintance is saying 
will have no least scruple in showing her husband that 
his talk wearies her. Of course, the best thing is when 
talk does not weary—when two people are so unified in 
taste that whatever interests the one is of equal interest 
to the other, but this cannot always be the case, even in 


a happy marriage ; and is it not better worth while to take 
the small trouble of paying courteous attention to the 
one who depends on you for his daily happiness than 
even to bestow this courtesy on the acquaintances whom 
it is a transient pleasure to please ? 

I wish there were professors of tact, and that it was 
at least as much a part of a girl’s education as music or 
French. George Eliot, strong-brained, large-hearted 
woman that she was, possessed this gift of tact in an 
unexampled degree in her reiations with the man whose 
love and homage were the delight and solace of so many 
years of her life. I have seen them together and I have 
seen her air of delighted interest when he spoke—of 
anxiety to hear anything to which he called her atten- 
tion. I have been told by those who possessed the hap- 
piness of her intimate acquaintance that she never ar- 
gued any point directly with Mr. Lewes. If he made 
some remark with which she disagreed, her gentle voice 
would take up the thread of talk with that air of gra- 
cious deference which so well became her. 

‘** Yes, there is great force in what you say, but don’t 
you think also ’’—and then would come her own idea of 
the subject under discussion, put forward as a question, 
a suggestion—never with the positiveness of an asser- 
tion. And if women only knew it, and men also, to 
question is, with the average human being, by far a surer 
method of success than to argue! To argue puts the 
other side at once upon the defensive. We cling with a 
certain element of passion to whatever thing is assailed, 
whether it be our character, our property, or our opin- 
ions. If, on the other hand, we are met only by some 
truth-seeking question, some gentle suggestion of possi- 
bilities, we begin to ask questions of ourselves, in our 
turn, and are very likely open to a change of opinion. 

If I were marshaling in battle array the foes te do- 
mestic peace I should give to a love of argument, on 
either side, at least the rank of a brigadier-general. 

Ideality is a good housemate. That love lasts longer, 
as well as reaches higher, which idealizes its object— 
yet there is one dangerous direction which ideality may 
take. If it deceive us into the belief that we are wed- 
ding perfection, then the revelation of human infirmi- 
ties, which is an inevitable consequence of all marriage, 
comes upon us with a shock which is sometimes perilous 
to contentmeat. The best antidote for this rude shock 
would be a little wholesome self-examination. The 
vainest of us can scarcely cherish a secret belief in our 
own perfection. We realize in ourselves, when we look 
within, the very faults of which we are most intolerant 
in others. It is nearly six thousand years since, accord- 
ing to Genesis, the sons of God came down to woo the 
daughters of men. As, since then, it is only one im- 
perfect human creature who woos and weds another, 
why should we hesitate to extend to others the grace we 
are so certain to require ? Do we fear to love too much ? 
Yet, 

‘¢ Was never true love loved in vain, 
For truest love is highest gain,”’ 
and to love even the unthankful and the evil, not be- 
cause they are unthankful and evil, but because they are 
human, is to draw near to the divine. 

Above all things, therefore, let. those who would find 
in earthly marriage heavenly delight and life-long sweet- 
ness, learn that to love—which includes all good things 
—includes forgiveness of sins and gentleness of judg- 
ment, ‘ : 

LovisE CHANDLER MOULTON. 





CHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Amonc the difficulties which beset the American house- 
keeper must be enumerated the general management of 
the young. Talk as we may about home-training, it is so- 
ciety, after all, which shapes the destiny of its junior mem- 
bers. An indefinable but ubiquitous influence, a sort of 
social aroma, envelops us all, and most powerfully im- 
presses the young. It is undeniable that popular taste 
favors in them a certain jaunty and independent air, which 
sometimes unpleasantly borders upon crassness and im- 
pertinence. 

In conversation, summary verdicts are given respecting 
subjects which it would take a lifetime to begin to know, 
and a patronizing approval or a careless sneer finishes the 
case. No matter whether it be a question of manners, art 
or ethics, these children of the period are prepared for a 
decision, and from it there is no appeal. The pendulum 
has swung from the extreme of Puritanic repression, and 
if youth suffered then, they can now amply revenge them- 
selves. With relaxation in religious beliefs, and the decay 
of morbid, self-accusative conscientio , born of tre- 
mendous maledictions too literally accepted, has passed a 
measure of order, repose, gentleness and self-government. 
We have rebounded to the other side, and it will probably 
take a generation or two before the oscillation will subside 
into a steady swing, cool and wholesome as the beating of 
a healthy pulse. It is needless to say that we all look for- 
ward to that period with diverse tastes and temperaments, 
and agree in believing that the last state of things shall be 
far better than the first. 

It is in the household that every fluctuation is felt. 
There the social economist notes every symptom of dis- 
ease, and watches for indication of that sanity and har- 
mony which are the symptoms of natural development. 

It is almost impossible to overstate the case, ‘‘ Daisy 
Miller’? and the heroine of the ‘‘ Fair Barbarian’ are 
hardly exaggerations, though a better type is the ‘‘ Marcia’ 
of Howells’ last inimitable story of a ‘‘Modern In- 
stance.’? Here we have a perfect example of both parents 
yielding to the daughter, an impulsive and spoiled darling, 
yet most loving and lovable. ‘ 

It is just that lovableness which makes us impatient 
with undisciplined forwardness. Our young people are 
the most genuine, honest and deep-hearted in the world. 
Their faults break out on the surface, unlike those covert 
vices which prove to be 


‘“‘ The little pitted speck in garnered fruit, 
That, rotting inward, slowly moulders all.” 
They come naturally by loud, showy manners. Do not 
the ‘‘ nouvelle riches’’ make haste to bedeck their children 
with laces, velvets and diamonds, and proudly send them 
out as advertisements of affection, love of display and lack 
of good breeding ? 

Such faults obtain in newly-settled communities, and 
different portions of our own country show vastly diver- 
gent customs in household and social life. All.compara- 
tively young races like high colors and fine feathers about 
their persons. They are not content with a key-note of 
brilliancy sufficient to emphasize and set off quieter tones 
and harmonies. An older civilization brings better taste, 
if not better morals, and renders the mother’s position 
much easier and more confident. On going one day with 
a friend to a modiste in Paris for some costumes for young 
girls this side the Atlantic, we were astonished at the 
simplicity which mademoiselle recommended. “I have 
just sent home some pretty blue silks for the daughters of 
one of the Rothschilds,” said the dainty Frenchwoman, 





‘“‘and how do you suppose they were trimmed? Very 
simply, with ruchings of the same on the sleeves and a 
plain flounce on the skirt. No beads, frills, lace or velvet, 
till they are out of school, and then nothing heavy or very 
rich till they become matrons. That,’’ continued she, 
with an expressive shrug, ‘‘is left for Les Americaines.”’ 

While it is conceded that our young ladies are more in- 
nocent, pure and self-helpful than the same class in Euro- 
pean countries, it is also true that ours have something to 
learn in behavior. The pendulum does mount unpleas- 
antly high too often. Good sense and good feeling must 
decide that a pronounced type is neither the most charm- 
ing nor the most promising. Those young persons whose 
whims are pampered by every modern luxury, who are 
habituated to treat as necessities those pleasures which are 
intended to give an occasional zest to life, are not those 
who, in after years, help swell the ranks of noble man- 
hood and womanhood. 

But, in passing, it is upon our Housekeeper upon whom 
the burdens fall. She it is who is the upper servant of the 
master and mistress, if she be not relegated to the back- 
ground, even though she may be treated with a certain 
amount of affection. She is required to furnish a ward- 
robe as extensive as her purse can provide ; to give up the 
order of the home to the desultory habits of a host of 
young people during school vacations, and to assist them 
in varying and repeating a ceaseless round of pleasures 
and entertainments. Long, idle visits are made and re- 
turned, and the chief end of existence is resolved into— 
‘*having a good time.”’ 

How many poor, weary mothers we can recall who grew 
prematurely old by waiting upon their children beyond 
the bounds of reason! Nature never demands that all 
consideration, duty and labor should be upon one side, 
and, on the other, nothing. It is pitiful to see such un- 
wisdom which can only result in evil, since the child is 
made neither strong nor sweet, brave nor tender, self-re- 
strained nor self-sacrificing, by that over-indulgence which 
society tolerates and expects. 

Under all these conditions, how can a truer relation be 
brought about between the Housekeeper and the House- 
hold ? 

Hester M. Pooue. 
OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

‘* WE are constantly told of the adulteration of everything in use as 
food, bread being cited as one of the most tampered with of all articles. 
Are there any data by which one can settle the point for themselves, or 
can you give any in ‘The Household ?’ **—B. M., Newark, N. J. 

ANSWER.—The Massachusetts Board of Health has analyzed 
samples of the bread sold in that State, and the report made 
really covers the ground for most others. One hundred and three 
samples of bread were tested for alum. Of these seven were 
known to contain it, and two known to be free from it. Of the 
remaining number, seven contained a very small quantity, less 
than one-tenth of one per cent., and eighty-eight were entirely free 
from it. These ninety-five samples were purchased from as many 
different bake-houses, without it being known to the baker for 
what purpose the bread was to be used. Twenty of these samples 
were also incinerated, and the ash examined for other mineral 
adulteration, but none was found. All the bread examined looked, 
smelled and tasted well. The moisture was estimated in thirteen 
samples, and varied from 31.42 per cent. to 65.27 per cent. Only 
four of these contained over 38 per cent. The fat was estimated 
in home-made and baker’s bread. The two samples of home- 
made bread gave 1.12 per cent. and 1.17 per cent, ; four of baker’s 
gave 1.33 per cent., 1.34 per cent., 1.10 per cent. and 2.10 per 
cent. respectively. This would show that there is no important 
difference in the amount of moisture and fat in baker’s ae and 
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that ordinarily made in families. The ‘“‘ logwood solution ”’ was 
used in testing for alum. This, though criticised, never failed 
to show alum when it was present ; and it is so delicate that it 
will show the presence of less than one part in ten thousand of 
erystalized alum in bread, and will do this even after the bread 
has been baked a month, and has become covered with mould. 
This was proved by the following experiment : Samples of pure 
flour that had been tested were mixed with known amounts of 
alum and baked in the ordinary way, taking care that no alum 
was introduced. . The test worked very satisfactorily, both upon 
the samples of flour thus prepared and the bread which had been 
made from them. 

‘¢ Will you please tell me in OUR CONTINENT how a young man of 
twenty-five ought to address in a letter an unmarried lady friend, and 
how a married lady friend? Does it make any difference in either case 
whether the lady be old or young? I mean simply friendly acquaint- 
ance in both cases, not love. Ought the same forms be observed on 
postal cards? You will greatly oblige, C. A. W., Athol, Mass.’ 


ANSWER.—If the acquaintance is a formal one the full name, 


followed by “‘ Dear Madam,’’ is usual in both cases. If a friendly 
or tolerably familiar one, ‘‘ Dear Mrs. »”’ “Dear Miss 

»” or “*My Dear ’? being used with intimate ac- 
quaintances. As regards postal cards they may be disposed of 
by dispensing with them. They are not “‘ good form” for any 
correspondence which calls for the observaance of social eti- 
quette. 


**Will you please answer through your ‘Society column’ the following : 
Which is proper, when with a lady entering achurch, for the gentleman 
or lady to go first where there isan usher? By replying — will oblige 
a regular reader of OUR CONTINENT. Yours, . & K.** 

ANSWER.—The lady should precede the pig es if there is 
an usher. If not, the gentleman goes first. 


‘*If ‘Orange, N.J.,’ will use Javelle water from the drug store it will 
remove the fruit stains from her table-cloths, even after they have been 
washed. It will also remove mildew and almost any stain on white 
fabrics. Wet the spots with the liquid, and in a few minutes they will 
have disappeared ; then rinse thoroughly with clear water. It does not 
appear to injure the fabric in the least.—M. W.’’ 

HELEN CAMPBELL. 
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The Home as a Symphony. 

In the days of the brass-handle and the claw-foot a 
house was a place in which people lived, and each man 
built and furnished with a care for his position and his 
comfort. A dwelling was never copied from a church nor 
a shop from a dairy. They thought of the climate in 
those days, and in the North there were thick walls and 
double windows, and each room could be heated as its oc- 
cupant desired. In the South there were piazzas and 
shady, wide halls, while in these ‘‘temperate’’ regions, 
where in less than six months we rush from freezing to 
boiling, with how much good sense our forefathers built 
their houses! The thick walls kept out both heat and 
cold, and if the halls were wide the fireplaces were gene- 
rous. Instead of a mansard roof, which makes the room 
it covers intolerable in the summer, a loft ran over the 
whole of the house. The windows, the open “‘ trap-door,’?’ 
ventilated the whole dwelling, and in the winter the body 
of warm air had its effect. If the roof leaked the bed- 
room paper was not spoiled, and what a place it was for 
trunks and herbs and discarded furniture! The house- 
keeper of to-day has nothing among her modern conve- 
niences that compensates her for the lost ldft. As the 
furniture car had not been invented, no one thought of an 
annual moving, and the children had treasure trove among 
the storage. In those days, if a house represented a home 
no one yearned to make it a ‘‘symphony.”’ But this is 
now our fondest wish, and to do it what foreign tones 
do we not introduce! We have quarter tones, and 
our hearts’ yearning put a ‘‘diminished seventh,” 
which is never ‘‘resolved,’’ into color, and so express 
our views of life. More sensitive than Mozart and 
Mendelssohn, we can yet endure “‘a succession of fifths,’ 
if they will but begin in the tiles at the front door, and 
lead on to a satisfying tonic in the drawing-room. We 
take from Italy what is common there, and the mere act 
of transplanting gives it asoul. The rug which in Turkey 
was a covering for floor or divan, in America becomes ‘‘a 
suggestion,’”’ and only the collector knows the repose a 
Spanish water-jug can give to the sad eyes which fall upon 
it. When Mrs. Haweis says in her ‘‘ Beautiful Houses’”’ 
that ‘‘fine color comes like food, like joyful news, like 
fresh air to fainting lungs,’’ and when in the hall of a 
dwelling she finds ‘“‘an imperial stateliness and strength 
of flavor and the silence like a throne,” we can under- 
stand the feeling with which the devotees of the decora- 
tive approach a guest chamber ‘‘ made of fire and flowers.”’ 
In this room the bed and tables, the cabinets and window 


shutters, were all of gold. The golden wash-stand is in- 
laid with precious stones, and crystals enelose recesses for 
aged and shimmering tooth-powder boxes. From a bronze 
bull’s head the water gushes, and the spigot is a bronze 
tortoise, who forever is trying to creep away. Every- 
where color ‘“‘arouses”’ and form ‘‘rests.’’? Each room is 
a “study ”’ and a “‘suggestion,’’ and no house is perfect 
unless it at once takes the mind away and suggests some 
other place. 

Of all these inspirations our grandfathers knew little, 
and it never occurred to them that a polyglot house was 
an achievement. They cared nothing for rooms that made 
the visitor feel he was in Algiers, and for his summer- 
house he would as soon have copied a wigwam as St. 
Peter’s. And yet he had ideas. We do not scorn his 
tables nor his chairs, nor do we see without a pang his fine 
old house, with its wide halls and spacious stairways, 
turned into a stocking factory. It was true that American 
houses looked like America and, perhaps, echoed Eng- 
land, and there were worries that blue did not soothe, and 
disappointments that had nothing opaline about them. 
Yet there was something of character about them, some- 
thing no architect could give, no ready writer describe. 
A home could not then be made to order by a decorative 
artist, and on the native maple no one sought to graft the 
Eastern olive. 


Hero-Worship. 

Now and then that portion of the community which 
complacently regards itself as qualified to judge concern- 
ing good manners and good taste finds itself confronted 
by some overwhelming evidence to the effect that a very 
large proportion of its fellow-citizens does not recognize 


its standards. Take the constantly-recurring instances, 
for example, of famous criminals—famous locally, that 
is. Almost every Friday brings its reports of executions, 
and every succeeding Sunday sees what amounts to “ 

lying in state ’’ and a state funeral, to which the neighbor- 
ing inhabitants throng, and all the details of which are, 
with due embellishments, recorded in the contemporary 
press. But this is not all. Prior to his execution the 
criminal has probably been made the recipient of favors 
which many an honest, gentle, industrious man would 
blush to receive. Women visit him’ in prison—young, 
pretty and well-dressed ones, too. They bring him flow- 
ers. They do not shrink from placing their hands in his, 
perhaps through the bars of his cell-door, but more likely 
in’ some room which the accommodating warden places at 
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the disposal of his distinguished lodger. It.is not long 
since we read how the divorced wife of a criminal under 
sentence of death visited the condemned man in company 
with her more recently-acquired husband and children, 
and even suffered her innocent little ones to be kissed by 
the murderer. The disgraceful adulation, amounting to 
hero-worship in the case of Jesse James, is still fresh in 
the public mind, and it is only a few days since a quiet 
New England town turned out almost en masse, and hada 
genuine sensation in the funeral of a worthless ruffian who, 
deservedly no doubt, met his death at the hangman’s hands, 
in consequence of a murder committed while under, the in- 
fluence of drink. “At least itis a redeeming feature of this 
last case that drunkenness was not held by the jury to be 
a sufficient plea in extenuation of the offense. It is probably 
safe to assume that this unhealthy appetite for making 
much of notorious desperadoes is mainly characteristic 
of—well, of the class that does not habitually read the 
best current literature, but that this rule is not quite 
infallible is evident from the way in which Washington 
society occasionally pets the Indian chiefs who are brought 
red-handed from the plains to see their ‘‘Great Father.’’ 
It is at least satisfactory to learn from the English press 
that this tendency is not exclusively American. Probably 
no more absolute savage lives than Cetewayo, but during 
his recent visit to England he was visited by ladies who 
might well have turned pale in his presence had they 
thought of the human sacrifices which he has authorized 
in former days, and the memory of which causes him 
probably rather more satisfaction than remorse. Hero 
worship is by no means to be condemned, but the choice 
of heroes is a fair test of natural depravity or the reverse. 


UNDER the somewhat perplexing title of ‘‘ Caspipina,’’ 
the Philadelphia series of illustrated articles is continued, 
the paper being in fact a history of old St. Peter’s Church. 
A second installment of the adventurous voyage of the 
Alliance carries our readers into the ice-fields of Spitz- 
bergen, and a sprightly essay on ‘‘ American Humor” 
points out certain distinctive marks which are new and 
suggestive. ‘‘ Hot Plowshares”’ tells the story of Lida, and 
a thrilling story it is, while the legal point on which rests 
the validity of an important will is made more clear as its 
bearing becomes evident. ‘‘ Dust’ makes its contribution 
to the irrepresible conflict between ‘‘love and lucre,”’ and 
Mrs. Moulton concludes her excellent advice to married 
people, with some hints which, if taken to heart, may 
make life happier to those who are wise enough to learn. 





BOOK NOTES. 


A Fair PHILOSOPHER, by Henri Daugé. The Kaaterskill Se- 
ries. George W. Harlan & Co., New York. $1. 


BEAUTIFUL Hovusszs, by Mrs. Haweis. Scribner & Welford, 
New York. $1.50. 


“A TiGHT SQUEEZE,”’ by ‘‘ Staats.’’ Lee & Shepard, Boston. $1. 


‘* A Fair Philosopher,” by the author of ‘‘ The Georgians,’’ is 
far beyond the average novel, and better than any recent numbers 
of either the “‘ Round Robin ”’ or ‘‘ No Name” series. ‘‘ Leone” 
was a return to the Radcliffean methods, and, perhaps, a natural 
reaction from the present school. ‘‘ A Fair Philosopher ”’ touches 
on both, though plot gives way to the study of character and 
conversation forms the staple of the book. The little town, with 
its innumerable petty jealousies, ecclesiastical and otherwise, is 
excellently described, and the father, who is a literary Pecksniff 
and Micawber combined. Drosée, the ‘‘ Philosopher,” is a more 
common type than will be at first supposed, modern education 
intensifying self-consciousness and disposing a portion of its re- 
cipients to sacrifice passion to knowledge and analyze every emo- 
tion as it arises, purely for the sake of self-discipline. Her oppor- 
tunities for such analysis come in her intercourse with several aspir- 
ants for her favor. One a young and very aggressive clergyman in 
the town ; another a young Southerner named Wilmer. The latter 











is Drosée’s choice, but, through some misapprehension, she sup- 
poses him to be her sister’s lover, and leaves the field clear. It 
is rather a threadbare device, but the situations are forcibly de- 
scribed, and, in the end, having saved her life, the course of 
true love runs smooth, and Drosée is happy. As in Guerndale, 
there is a great surplus of quotations and far too large a propor- 
tion of mere talk, but all is gracfully managed, and the book is 
both original and interesting. Both letter-press and general 
make-up are unexceptionable. 

As a specimen of the best eighteenth-centuty book-making re- 
vived, ‘‘ Beautiful Houses,’’ by Mrs. Haweis, Scribner & Wel- 
ford, is both curious and interesting. The preface, christened 
“* Forewords,’’ best indicates the far-fetched nature of the book, 
daintily bound and lettered, with catch-words and margins 
swallowing half the width of the page. Practically, they might 
as well have been swallowed entirely, so far as any real loss is 
concerned, these hysterical descriptions of the latest develop- 
ments in esthetic follies being, as a whole, a very superfluous 
addition to literature. In the pages of a popular art magazine, 
one expected and welcomed descriptions of houses built and 
planned by famous artists, Sir Frederick Leighton, George H. 
Boughton, Alma Tadema and others. Even in that case, one 
hesitates on hearing that a front hall has ‘‘an imperial stateli- 
ness and strength of flavor, and the silence is like a throne,’’ and 
entire revolt and rebellion ensues at the constant recurrence of 
the statement made on page 5. It is true, but Oscar and his 
tribe have asserted till we are as weary as their lily of the fact. 
“People who have not a real sense of color cannot understand 
the real joy in it of those who have. Fine color comes like food, 
like joyful news, like fresh air to fainting lungs,’’ and so forth, 
and always the same. Admitted that we need quickened senses 
and more delicate perceptions, but spare us the ineffable absurd- 
ities of the school in which Mrs. Haweis is too sensible a woman 
always to remain. 

“A Tight Squeeze,’’ Lee & Shepard, Boston, $1, is the amus- 
ing record of a wager and its results, the terms being that the 
hero should travel from New York to New Orleans in three 
weeks without money and muking his way as all tramps do. 
The wager was the subject of much newspaper comment at the 
time, and adventure of every description was crowded into the 
journey, portions of it reading very much like Mr. James Green- 
wood’s experiences as a “‘casual.’’ The melo-dramatic element 
of the closing chapters does not add to the book and the illus- 
trations are no attraction, but it is excellent reading for a hot 
day and a hammock. 





AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


ProressoR Max MULLER will soon publish a volume con- 
taining the lectures recently given by him at Cambridge. 


Tue Harpers have just published Charles Reade’s ‘‘ Multum 
in Parvo,’’ his last collection of short stories, in which there are 
no evidences of loss of vigor. ; 


Henry JaMEs is at work upon a play, and as dramatic power 
is the principal element lacking in his stories, there is some curi- 
osity to know what it will be like. 


TuE recollections of M. Arsene Houssaye are soon to be pub- 
lished in Paris. They cover a period of thirty years, and are a 
complete history of literary and artistic activity in France dur- 
ing that time. 


A NOVEL of as much power to-day as in the generation for 
which it was written—Mary Shelley’s ‘‘ Frankenstein ’’—is to be 
brought out in two editions, one paper and one cloth, by J. W. 
Lovell & Co. , 

A LULL having occurred in the controversy as to who wrote 
Shakspeare’s plays, Mr. James Simson, known as a writer on the 
Gypsies, comes to the front with a pamphlet in which he argues 
that the author of ‘‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress ’’ was a Gypsy. 


E. P. Durron & Co. will publish early in September ‘‘ The 
Little People of Asia,’’ by Olive Thorn Miller, ‘‘ May to Christ- 
mas at Thorn Hill,’’ by D. T. Sanford ; ‘‘ Heart’s-ease and Happy 
Days,”’ an illustrated volume by L. Clarkson, and ‘‘ Wee Babies,” 
a book for infants with colored illustrations, by Ida Waugh. 


Les & SHEPARD have in press a new story for boys by Mr. J. 
T. Trowbridge, with the title of ‘‘ The Jolly Rover.’’ It is the 
history of a small boy who haz secretly read many dime novels, 
and, excited by them, starts out on an expedition in which he pro- 
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poses to exterminate all the Indians. How he succeeds will in- 
terest every boy. 


Tue biography of Palmerston, by Anthony Trollope, is said to 
be extraordinarily dry. For reasons not given to the general 
reader, he has chosen to give almost no personal detail. Neither 
the personal appearance nor. private manners of the famous Pre- 
mier are more than alluded to, and there is absolutely no men- 
tion of his many keen and felicitous sayings. 


Roserts Bro?fHers’ fall list of publications is an exceedingly 
attractive one. Theophile Gautier’s ‘‘ Household of Pets’’ has 
been translated by Susan Coolidge ; Miss Harriet Prescott Spof- 
ford has written 1 juvenile ; W. J. Linton’s ‘‘ Rare Poems of the 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries,’’ with illustrations en- 
graved by himself, will be one of the holiday books, and there 
will be also a reprint of ‘‘ Under the Sun,’ by Phil. Robinson, 
the new English humorist, with a preface by Edwin Arnold. 
The first number of the third series of ‘‘No Name’”’ novels ap- 
pears in October, under the title of ‘‘ Her Crime.’’ 


R. H. SHEPARD, who has earned a most unenviable reputation ’ 


as a species ofliterary ghoul, is not to be left undisturbed in his 
raking upof undesirable fragments. Indignant at his announce- 
ment of his intention to reprint all of Thackeray’s uncollected 
writings, Messrs. Smith and Elder propose to forestall him, and 
will soon issue, with suitable editorship, whatever they had de- 
cided not to be worthy of preservation in permanent form. 


JANSEN, McCiurRG & Co., of Chicago, will bring out at an 
early date the important work of Rudolf Schmidt on ‘‘ The Dar- 
winian Theories and their Relation to Religion, Philosophy and 
Morality,’’ translated from the German under the author’s su- 
pervision, by Dr. G. A. Zimmerman, of Chicago, and with an in- 
troduction especially written for this first edition in English, by 
the Duke of Argyll; a new volume in Dr. Nohl’s popular series 
of musical biographies, ‘‘ Haydn,” translated from the German 
by Mr. George P. Upton; ‘‘ Frontier Army Sketches,’”’ by James 
W. Steele, of Topeka, Kansas, and ‘‘ The Time of Gustav Adolf,’’ 
the initial volume of the celebrated ‘‘Surgeon’s Stories’’ of Z. 
Topelius, one of the foremost of Swedish authors, whose ad- 
mirable historical tales, dealing with some of the most romantic 
incidents and characters of Swedish history, have the fascination 
and interest of the romances of Scott, with which alone they can 
be compared, and, though long enjoying high favor in all North- 
ern Europe, are now for the first time translated into English, 
and will be completed in six volumes. 





MIGMA. 


Miss Ipa Lewis has reached the age of forty, and still keeps 
the Lime Rock Lighthouse at Newport, which has been under 
her care for over twenty years. 


Rev. Epwarp Everett HALE has returned from Europe, 
leaving his daughter there to pursue her artistic studies. She is 
said to show very decided talent. 


A veERY difficult piece of house-cleaning has been accom- 
plished in the White House. Each of the three immense crystal 
and silver chandeliers in the East Room contains over six thou- 
sand separate pieces of glass, and four skilled mechanics worked 
over a fortnight polishing each piece by hand. 


A curious experiment. has been tried by a French savant, 
M. Regnard, who has brought up three motherless lambs on a 
blood diet. They thrived wonderfully upon this food, which was 
given to them in the form of a dry powder, not only growing 
rapidly, but doubling the thickness of their wool. Whether 
their dispositions have been affected is not stated. 


Mempnis is taking her place as one of the most prosperous 
cities in the South, the dreadful fever epidemic of 1879 having 
worked almost unmixed good. The sacrifice of lives and money 
at that time roused every one to the determination to keep the 
city clean. A system of sewers was built, requiring the greatest 
energy forits construction, and the spirit aroused then has con- 
tinued, working like a leaven in many new directions. 


Tue oldest printer in the country is ‘‘ Grandpa’ Prescott, 
aged ninety, who sets type every working day in the composing- 
room of the Corning (Iowa) Gazette. He is matched in energy 
by Mr. Joseph Sailer, of the Philadelphia Ledger; now seventy- 
four years old, who has just retired from the post of financial 





editor, which he has held for over forty-two years. During the 
entire time until last year every issue of the paper contained 
something from his pen in the money column. 


THE town-house of Meissonier in Paris has a singular and 
cloister-like appearance. Little gothic towers rise from the slate 
roof, and the entrance is through an arched gateway, on each 
side of which are ornate Corinthian columns. The windows are 
tall and narrow, with panes of Flemish glass, in leaden frames, 
set deeply in the stone walls, while the door is massive oak, 
covered thickly with silver-plated ironwork. The building has 
cost $1,000,000, and is still unfinished. 


Ons of the most earnest and progressive of all crowned heads 
is Dom Pedro, of Brazil, whose visit to this country in 1876 will 
be remembered. He is described as looking many years older 
than at that time, and with a dejected expression, as if despair- 
ing of rousing his subjects to any sense of their backwardness 
and inefficiency. His personal habits are of the simplest. He 
wears plain black clothes, bows to all who bow to him, and rides 
out in a simple black coach, hardly better than the average New 
York hack, and drawn by six mules, the twelve negroes who fol- 
low as cavalry guard generally smoking as they go. 


AN advertisement in a Philadelphia paper recently called for a 
partner ina literary enterprise, and among various extraordinary 
responses was one which, in construction and spelling, is hardly 
likely to find a counterpart. The writer describes his acquire- 
ments in full, among other things his passion for Goethe, and, 
above all, for ‘‘ Faust.’’ Of that he says: ‘‘ I believe that made 
me sick ; it took such an effect on me that it laid me low, to the 
crisis of my death, with the yellow jaundies and rheumatism.— 
Which was all owing to me setting nigh eight houres a day, 
which made my blood lethargic and liver torpid, and from below 
my body I was like ice and above like a phenix-fire. But the 
thought, when I layed low, of not being able to finish the rest of 
Goethe was like sinking into dark Eternity with only half asoul. 
Just think if you ever read ‘ Faust’ to stop forever in the middst 
of that super-human piece that fiend Mefostopholes. And that 
only one thought I believe is what saved my life.’’ 





REFERENCE CALENDAR, 
(THIS COLUMN IS INTENDED AS A RECORD FOR REFERENCE, NOT AS 
A SUMMARY OF CURRENT NEWS. ] 





September 2.—Situation in Dublin still critical. Garri- 
son under arms, and riotous crowds in the streets. ——Unimport- 
ant skirmishing along the lines in Egypt.——At Brownsville, 
Texas, one hundred and three new cases of yellow fever are re- 
ported, with four deaths. Five deaths at Matamoras.——Repub- 
lican State Convention of California nominates a ticket: E. O. 
F. Davies for Comptroller, A. L. Hartt for Attorney-General, 
William Mints for Surveyor-General, 8. D. Waterman for Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction and Frank Grass for Clerk of 
the Supreme Court.——Princess Louise and the Marquis of Lorne 
visit Niagara.——Large amount of property of Philadelphia 
Almshouse found on premises of an ex-superintendent, who has 
fled. . . Sept. 3.—Military interfere to preserve order in Dub- 
lin. They charge a disorderly crowd. Special constables on 
duty, but not popular with the people, Several of them at- 
tacked while on duty.——Seventy cases of yellow fever at Browns- 
ville.-——Fire in Western Union Telegraph office at Baltimore. 
Wires melted off.——Small-pox declared epidemic in Paterson, 


New Jersey. . . Sept. 4.—Dublin still under military rule. Eighty 
persons wounded during the street riots.——Lively cannonade at 
Kassassin.——Precautions against a native uprising taken at 
Alexandria.——Social Science Convention meets at Saratoga, 


N.Y. President Wayland delivers the address.——Advocates of 
free liquor burn the City Marshal’s house in Mt. Vernon, Ind. 
——Boston stevedores strike for higher pay.——Opening of 
public schools in Paterson, N. J., postponed on account of small- 
pox. . . Sept. 5.—The Sultan issues a proclamation declaring 
Arabi Bey a rebel, and calling on all good Egyptians who 
have espoused his cause to repent.——Scarcity of supplies is 
General Wolseley’s plea for delay in pushing the campaign.—— 
Dublin is quiet, and the troubles nearly adjusted.——Greece 
sends troops to the Turkish fronti¢ér:——Twenty-seven new cases 
of yellow fever at Brownsville, Texas. . . Sept. 6.—Anglo-Turk- 
ish convention “informally”? signed.——First detachment. of 
Turkish troops for Egypt ordered to embark.——Egyptians as- 
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sume the offensive in skirmishing with the English.—The Dub- 
lin police are to be heard in their own defense by the govern- 
ment.——Cincinnati Industrial Exhibi.ion formally opened.—— 
National Telephone Exchange met in Boston.—Five vessels 
driven ashore at Galveston, Texas.——Ocean House, at Swamp- 
scott, Mass,, burned.——Tornado in Florida. . . Sept. 7.—Out- 
post firing between the opposing forces near Ismailia. Nothing 
more.——Turkey does not, after all, declare Arabi a rebel: he 
merely deserves to be declared one.——Large fire in the business 
quarter of Quebec.———Fire in Children’s Home, Marietta, Ohio. 
Panic, but all inmates safe.——Judge Wylie, of the. great Star 
Route case, announces in court that attempts have been made 
to bribe the jury.——lInter-State Industrial Exhibition opened 
at Chicago; 15,000 people present.——Pittsburg Exposition So- 
ciety and Pennsylvania State Fair Association open their exhibi- 
tion at Pittsburg.——Vermont elects a Republican Governor 
(Barstow), and sends Poland and Stewart to Congress.——Illi- 
nois Democrats nominate Alfred Orendorf for State Treasurer, 
and Henry Raas for Superintendent of Education.——The Prin- 
cess Louise and the Marquis of Lorne leave Chicago for San 
Francisco.—The President goes to Nantucket.——Nine cases 
of yellow fever at Pensacola.—Severe earthquake at Panama. 


Scientific.—Mr. Muybridge is to give a series of lectures 
this autumn on instantaneous photography, and what it has re- 
vealed.—The prize offered by the commissioners for the best 
design for the large dome of the Paris Observatory has been given 
to MM. Cail, of Paris. The designs are now on exhibition in the 
Museum of Astronomy established by Admiral Mouchez.—— 
The Inspector-General of Chinese Customs, Sir Robert Hart, 
who is known as an indefatigable educator of the Chinese, is 
busily engaged in superintending the ‘translation of a series of 
scientific text-books into the Chinese language, in which work he 
is assisted by the Imperial College at Peking.——The ailantus 
is not the only shade tree deleterious to health, the tree com- 
monly known as the ‘‘ button-bali,’’ or ‘‘ plane ”’ tree, being even 
more so. Astay near these trees is often followed by an irrita- 
tion of the air passages, followed by a disagreeable and persistent 
cough. This arises from the fact that the young shoots, leaves 
and stipules are covered with a thick, fine down, made up of 
minute-branched, rigid hairs, which fall off as these parts be- 
come older and float in the air, the inhaling of them causing the 
difficulty mentioned.—A patent has just been taken out in 
Paris for covering electric wire with asbestos, the necessity for 
some protection having been lately discovered. A fire caused by 
an electrical wire at the Paris Opera House startled every opera- 
tor, but with the asbestos covering the copper can be. burned 
without a spark being conducted outside. Recently two young 
people who wished to enter the Tuileries Gardens without pay- 
ing the entrance fee to a fair came in contact with the wire con- 
ducting the electricity of a Brush machine to the lamps and were 
instantly killed.——A part of the brick-work of the subterranean 
chambers of the Observatory of Paris, constructed for magnetic 
observations, is to be used in order to study the changes of a mer- 
curial reflecting surface, produced by the attraction of celestial 
bodies. The changes will be observed with a collimator watching 
the motion of the reflected image. The determinations will take 
place in an underground corridor, of which the length is up- 
ward of forty yards, and may be regarded as being of unvarying 
temperature. : 





THE DRAMA. 


A PAPER entitled ‘‘ Safety in Theatres,’’ written by Mr. Steele 
Mackaye, appears in the October number of the North American 
Review. 


Miss Emma Tuurssy has returned from Europe, after an ab- 
sence of two years, and will be heard in concerts during the 
coming months. 


Tue regular fall opening of the Union Square Theatre, New 
York, will not take place until November, when a late Parisian 
success, ‘‘ Les Rantzeau,’’ will be given. 


Mr. Epwarp Sotomon, the composer of ‘ Billee Taylor” 
and other successful light operas, has arrived in New York from 
London to superintend the production of his latest effort, the 
“Vicar of Bray,’’ by the Comley-Barton Company.. 


“ EsMERALDA,” after a run of eight months at the Madison 
Square Theatre, New York, is about to be withdrawn. A new play, 


produced October 9, with Mrs. Agnes Booth in the title réle. 





by Mr. Bronson Howard, called ‘‘ Young Mrs. Winthrop,”’ will be 


Mr. Epwin Boots is sojourning in Switzerland after his 
highly successful London engagement. During the fall he 
makes a provincial tour throughout England, and early next 
year appears in the principal German cities, playing his own 
réles in English, his support speaking German. 


Miss MaGGig MITCHELL has added a new play called “‘ Elsa ”’ 


' to her repertoire. It is an adaptation of, Wilhelmine Von Hil- 


lern’s story of ‘‘Geier-Wally,” by Mr.C.T. Dazey. It was pro- 
duced at the Park Theatre, New York, on September 2 for the 
first time. The audience seemed to be pleased, but the press 
generally condemned it. 

Mr. Joun 8. CLarke arrived in Philadelphia on September 
4th from London. On the 7th he executed a lease of the Walnut 
Street Theatre for three years to Messrs. Israel Fleischmann and 
Thomas A. Hall (late manager of the Lyéeum). Mr. Clarke 
has returned to London, where he appears as ‘¢ Dromio of Syra- 
cuse’”’ about October Ist. 

Tue Hess Opera Company opened the twenty-first season of 
the Arch Street Theatre on September 4th, presenting ‘‘ The 
Chimes of Normandy,’’ with marked success. The lighter Eng- 
lish operas were given during the week. The improvements in 
the interior of the house have been of the most elaborate charac- 
ter, happily combining elegance and coziness in the general ar- 
rangements. 


Mrs. BELLE ARCHER, who will be remembered by Philadel- 
phians for her charming performance of ‘‘ Cousin Hebe ”’ during 
the hundred-night run of “‘ Pinafore’’ in this city three years 
ago, will play ‘‘Hazel’”’ in ‘‘ Hazel Kirke’”’ throughout the 
country this season, under the Madison Square Theatre manage- 
ment, Mr. Archer plays “‘ Lord Travers ’’ in the same company. 
They were both very successful in these characters in Northwest- 
ern cities the past spring. 

Mr. LawRENCE BARRETT opened Haverly’s Chestnut Street 
Theatre on September 4th, appearing as ‘‘ Richelieu.”’” He made 
a marked impression in his masterly rendition of ‘‘ Yorick,’’ 
in ‘‘ Yorick’s Love.”” Mr. Bartley Campbell’s ‘‘ White Slave’’ 
is running at present. Messrs. Zimmerman and Nixon, the 
managers of this theatre, and also of the Chestnut Street Opera 
House, have secured many of the leading dramatic attractions 
for presentation from time to time during the pwn season. 


_ PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Wonderful Improvement. 


**T HaD been sick with a cold and the worst cough I ever had in my 
life for about five weeks. Expectorated every morning a tough, yellow 
matter, streaked with blood. In about three, days after I commenced in- 
haling Compound Oxygen, the cough, raising of bloody matter, and that 
awfully distressed feeling, as if a cord was drawn across my chest and a 
weight put on me, were all gone. The rapidity with which I have im- 
proved in breathing is wonderful.’’ If you wish to know all about this 
curative agent of which our correspondent writes, send for our Treatise 
on Compound Oxygen. It will be mailed free. Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 
1109 Girard Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














Bound Volumes of the Continent. 

THE publishers are now ready to furnish bound copies of Vol. I. with 
a complete Index. All orders received will be put on file and filled in 
the order ‘of their receipt. Back numbers can be returned by mail or 
express at the sender’s cost. Those preferring to have their volumes 
bound themselves, can be furnished with finely stamped covers and a 
complete index at the rate given below. This volume will be of the size 
of the original publication, and will include twenty-one nuinbers, 

Bound copies of the first volume of the CONTINENT will be furnished to 
subscribers for that volume, who return us complete sets of the numbers 
in good condition, at the actwal cost of binding and packing, exclusive of 


carriage, to wit: 
Silk cloth, elegant git ey esing i é F oe 6? 
Half roan, . ° Ps » . » oe 


Half morocco, . 
To those not returning back numbers this volume will be furnished at 


the following rates : 


Silk cloth, penn * cover, » me, + $2.25 
Half roan, ° 2.56 
Half moroce 2.85 


Cloth cuees Yor binding, 40 cents, ‘and 25 cents 
This makes a very elegant volume, containing contributions from the 
recognized leading writers of America, and illustrations by the foremost 
artists and engravers. We put it at this very low rate simply because 
the change of form makes it differ greatly from those which are to follow. 
This volume will be carefully packed and sent by express at the cost of 
the person ordering. 
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BUSINESS TACT. 




















Landlady (to prospective lodger, who is looking for Landlady (In the autumn—the same room). “ This is a 


rooms in the spring). 


“This is a very cool room for nice warm room for winter. 


You see, the sun comes in 


summer. There is always a draught through here and these windows, and, the ceiling being low, the room is 


there is another story over this.”’ 


easily heated.’’ 








IN LIGHTER VEIN. 


‘* Sir, I have here a little thing, 
Quite touching in its way, 
That tells of rippling waters 
And the smell of new-mown hay ; 
The bashful maiden’s witching smile, 
The lowing of the kine ; 
The meadows, spangled o’er with flowers, 
The sunset most divine, 
Are also pictured by the use 
Of softly sounding words, 
And over all there comes the sweet, 
Low twittering of the birds.°’ 
*Twas then yp spoke the editor ; 
‘* Your scheme is good, ’’ he said ; 
‘*On the rippling water racket 
You are really quite ahead ; 
But the spangled meadow business 
And the blushing country maid 
Have long since copyrighted been ; 
And, therefore, I’m afraid 
That your story will not answer ; 
But if you could only make 
The maiden sweep the parlor, 
It will simply take the cake.°*’ 


The poet man was much downcast, 
The lustre left his eye : 
He rose to go, and sadly said, 
**T cannot tell a lie.’’ 
—Chieago Tribune. 


Calvinist: The usually accepted version of Martin Lu- 
ther’s alleged encounter with the Evil One is substantially as 
quoted by you, and is believed by most of the great reformer’s 
admirers. The following, however, is probably the true version, 
which, being the result of very modern research, has never be- 
fore been published: ‘‘ Luther was in his study, engaged in 
writing, when, by a sudden movement, he upset his inkstand, 
the fluid running over a lot of valuable papers. Martin was a 
quick-tempered man, and he could not restrain the wholly un- 
justifiable expletive which rose unbidden to his lips. Seizing the 
innocent inkstand he hurled it against the oaken door, when it 
was dashed in pieces, and the ink stain is shown to this day. Of 
course, Martin was ashamed of his show of temper, and when 
his neighbors, having heard the unclerical exclamation, came 






into the room, he was standing up looking frightened, and his 
most intimate friend guessing the true state of the case, at once 
gave out that he (Luther) had seen the devil in person, had 
called him loudly by name, and hurled the inkstand at his head.” 
This version is recommended to Sunday-school teachers as ca- 
pable of excellent use in the class-room. 


Polite Correspondence (founded on fact).—PrERsons RE- 
PRESENTED—Ist, Miss Blanque, a young lady in the hair-dressing 
line, who is spending her holiday at Newport, and is by far the 
loveliest and very nearly the best-dressed of all the ladies in 
town : 2d, Mrs. De Brown, a New Yorker whose husband retired 
five years ago on a fortune made in pork-packing. 


NOTE I.—MRS8. DE BROWN TO MISS BLANQUE. 

(Written just after the recent tennis tournament, whereat 
Miss B. has, in a perfectly unobtrusive way, monopolized all the 
masculine admiration at the Casino. Note delivered by Mrs. 
B.’s footman. ) 

‘* Mrs. De Brown will be ready for Miss Blanque to arrange 
her coiffure for this evening’s ball at 90’clock. Mrs. De Brown 
will send the bearer to act as Miss B.’s escort. 

** Newport, Sept. 5, 1882.” 

NOTE II—IN ANSWER TO THE FOREGOQING—MISS BLANQUE TO 
MRS. DE BROWN. 

“‘ Miss Blanque regrets to say that it is impossible for her to ar- 
range Mrs. De Brown’s hair this evening. She left her shop more 
recently than Mrs. Brown left her husband’s slaughter-house, 
but for the time being is quite as far away from it.” 


History Repeats Itself.— 1798 : Napoleon’s address to his 
troops: ‘Soldiers ! From those pyramids forty centuries behold 
your deeds.’’ 

1882: Wolesley (perhaps) to his troops: ‘‘ Soldiers! On those 
pyramids at least forty newspaper correspondents and telegraph 
operators are ready to exaggerate your deeds.” 


A Boston paper says: ‘‘ Many a self-made man would 
have done better by himself had he let the contract out to some- 
body else.”” Now, just for the fun of the thing, try to write out 
that sentiment in full. 


The popular melody entitled, “‘There’s room at the 
top,” is said to have been written by a reformed hotel clerk, in- 
stead of the evangelist to whom it has usually been ascribed. 


” 





